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28 JULY, 1934 


What the National 


Government has done 


HE “‘ National ’’ Government’s trumpeter is dead ! — it has issued vainglorious films and posters 

applauding its own achievements to the skies—to say nothing of a strange picture paper called the 

** Popular Pictorial.’’ Is some misguided *‘ National’’ enthusiast paying the piper? (Of 
course, with an eye on the honours list). 


The National Government claims that all is for the best in the best of all possible Britains ruled by 
the best of all possible Governments, because— 


(I) Sir Malcolm Campbell broke the world’s speed record on land with a speed of 272 miles per hour. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Stanley Baldwin and the rest of them had as much to do with 
Sir Malcolm Campbell’s record as they had with the eclipse of the sun. 


(II) Our Air Force won the Schneider Trophy outright. 


That was won in September, 1931 before the. formation of the National Government, because Lady 
Houston paid the expenses. 


(III) Lord Clydesdale and his fellow airmen flew over Mount Everest and looked down on the highest 
mountain in the world— 


Because Lady Houston financed this brave adventure. 


Much is said about unemployment. Yet there are 429,000 more people in receipt of poor relief than 
in 1931, and in two years the number of permanently unemployed men has increased by 61,000. 


Our Foreign policy has been a tale of cowardice, hesitation and folly. The chances of war have been 
multiplied by a sentimentalism which bleats of peace and disarmament and leaves the world in doubt as 
to our sanity. Our friends have ceased to rely on us and we have deliberately chosen an isolation which 
only overwhelming strength could justify. 


Worst of all, before the whole world we declare the inadequacy of our defences. 


Our Army estimates and our Air estimates are lower than the estimates introduced by the Socialist 
Government in 1930. 


Our Navy estimates are lower than the estimates introduced by the Conservative Government in 1925. 
Our Navy is below strength in material and personnel—the Admiralty own it. 


The Air Force is below strength—the Air Ministry own it. But Lady Houston’s offer of support is 
rejected and, instead, we are fobbed off with Mr. Baldwin’s promise of another Conference. 


The Indian record of this Government could scarcely be worse. It has surpassed even the Socialists 
in its eagerness to abandon its sacred —_ and to undo the great work that Englishmen accomplished for 
the good of the Empire and of the Indians. 


Foreign imports are already up this year by 34 millions. How much longer can this Government con- 
tinue to masquerade as defenders of our Commerce? 


Four millions for Austria, nothing for National development at home, only legislation to prevent 
individual initiative. 

Muddle and indecision have made the confusion of our Betting and Licensing laws more confounded. 

Socialists and Communists are given a free hand. Anti-Socialists are treated as blackguards. 


The National Government has neither policy nor principles, and without principles a country cannot 
live. The existence of our country depends on the destruction of this monstrosity. 
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Notes of the Week 


Ranji 
This wise and splendid Indian Prince naturally 

understood better than any Englishman the grave 
danger of the White Paper—he disagreed entirely 
with those who wished to thrust this disastrous 
measure upon the Indian people, and for daring 
to say so was publicly rebuked by Lord Willing- 
don—an Englishman. This insult to his under- 
standing and his patriotism broke his heart and 
he died a week afterwards—a victim to the ignor- 
ance, conceit and ineptitude of English politicians, 
most of whom have never even been to India. 

** 

* 
A Viceroy's Responsibility 

Englishmen who loved Ranji will never forget 
nor forgive Lord Willingdon’s part in this sorry 
business. It was he who delivered the wholly 
unmerited snub to this most loyal of India’s Ruling 
Princes in the presence of all the Princes assembled 
to discuss the report of the Third States Delega- 
tion to England. Ranji was Chancellor of the 
Chamber and as such the Head of the States 
Delegation. He had not only a right, but a duty 
to give his views, and those views, as Lord 
Willingdon must have known only too well, were 
founded both on sincere loyalty to the Crown, the 
Empire and his Order and on a genuine Indian 
patriotism. Nor by any stretch of the imagination 
could those views be regarded as irrelevant to the 
subject being discussed. Still further, Lord 
Willingdon was not new to India; he ought to 
have known, must have known, what it must have 
meant to a man of Ranji’s record and standing to 
be abruptly pulled up in this fashion and shamed 
before his fellow Princes. 

Ranji was too great a gentleman to make public 
protest at the slight put upon him, too chivalrous 
to reproach a man who had been his friend for the 
injury done to him, too loyal to the Crown to 
omit, after the incident, paying his respects to the 
King-Emperor’s representative. 

** 
What Excuse Can He Offer ? 


What excuse can Lord Willingdon offer for his 
slight to Ranji? Rules of procedure will not help 
him. The pretext is far too flimsy, especially to 
those who know the very wide latitude allowed to 
speakers in the Princes’ Chamber. If ‘‘ reasons of 
state ’’ dictated his action at the time, one may well 
ask what his responsibilities as Viceroy-President 
were. To the Princes he represents not the 
Cabinet, but the Crown; it is his duty and solemn 
obligation to preserve the sense of personal 
relationship between the King-Emperor and the 
Rulers of the Indian States. If he acts merely as 
the agent and mouth-piece of the Secretary of 
State he is, as Lord Minto long ago protested to 
Lord Morley, acting unconstitutionally. 


Lord Willingdon Scarifies Lancashire 


Lord Willingdon is trying to scare Lancashire 
cotton. It is really no light matter when the 
Viceroy of India, who is here on leave, should 
attempt to tamper with the Lancashire cotton 
industry because he happens to be a wholehearted 
adherent of the ‘‘ Scuttle ’’ policy. Mr. Gray, the 
chairman of the Cotton Spinners and Manufac- 
turers Association, told the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, on Monday, on the Viceroy’s 
authority, that any attempt to take away from 
India the fiscal convention, would sacrifice the 
good-will of all the best opinion of India, apart 
from its effect on the extremists. Such an effort 
to prejudice our cotton trade with India is not 
only most improper but it proves once again that 


Lord Willingdon is quite unfitted for the high 


office he holds. — 
* 


Antics and Antecedents 


We have been compelled to criticise Lord 
Willingdon in the tragic case of the Jam Sahib, 
known as Ranji to millions in the Empire. It is 
time consideration was given to other antics of 
Lord Willingdon, who has used his high office 
not once, but many times to commit the Govern- 
ment to the White Paper proposals although they 
are said to be sub judice. Lord Willingdon has 
had a lucky career and owes it mainly to his good 
looks and because in his youth he was a first-class 
cricketer, captain of Eton and Cambridge. Politi- 
cally he never reached any higher position than a 
junior Lord of the Treasury. He is primarily a 
courtier and as a Governor of a Province is suit- 
able. A Liberal by up-bringing and instinct, he is 
a potential danger to our position in India, and has 
only been successful in contrast with the appalling 
feebleness of his predecessor Lord Irwin (now 
Halifax), although he is clearly following in his 


footsteps. The man we want in India is Lord 
Lloyd. 


Red Pressure on India ? 


This unyielding, stubborn, determination to 
listen to no arguments by the adherents of the 
White Paper policy has assumed a somewhat 
sinister complexion. What does it all mean? 
Does the true explanation come from Russia having 
given orders that ‘‘ No stone must be left unturned 


to scuttle British Rule out of India.’’ ? 


Menace of Unwanted Aliens 


England for the English has long ceased to have 
any meaning and the very last thing which con- 


_.cerns the National Government is the care of its 


own nationals. England as a refuge for all 
oppressed peoples—a state of affairs which used to 


be pointed to proudly as a good thing—is now be- — 


. coming rather too much of a good thing. For the 
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illegal entry of aliens into this country the Govern- 
ment can hardly be held responsible, except in so 
far as they should see that the net is tightened. But 
many thousands are admitted openly and with full 
cognisance of what in most cases they are— 
undesirables fleeing from, or deported by, the 
German Government as dangerous criminals and 
revolutionaries. These people, when they are not 
(as many of them are) engaged in white-slave 
traffic, the drug trade, or sundry obscene activities, 
belong by the very nature of things to the Left 
politically, and are eager to join any disruptive 
movement in the country which harbours them. 

** 

* 
Hitler's Casts-Out 


Lord Lucan has stated in the House of Lords 
that a batch of 500 Germans recently arrived for 
permanent residence. Even if we suppose—and 
it takes a great deal of supposition—that these 
alien hordes are willing to abide by our laws and 
abstain from political propaganda, the economic 
question remains serious. They cannot live upon 
air, and they aré out to find jobs. So-called 
‘* Refugees Committees ’’ are busy finding jobs 
for them, pestering British employment agencies, 
and training them, if they are young, for work in 
this country in which they will, of course, 
permanently reside, for they are not allowed to 
re-enter Germany. There is even, in Kent, a 
school for German children who are to be ‘‘steeped 
in English ways,’’ so that, of course, they can 
take up English jobs. 


* * 
* 


What About British Workmen ? 


We cannot afford to let such employment go to 
foreigners, whatever they are ‘‘ steeped in.’’ There 
is not enough work to go round for our own 
people. That is a consideration not likely to weigh 
with our internationalist cranks, in whose minds 
patriotism has no place, unless it be that inverted 
type of patriotism which means that the English- 
man must always come last. From university 
professors—five Germans were recently appointed 
to important posts at Manchester University—to 
waiters, expelled Germans are being given the jobs 
for which our own folk are well fitted. 


The Government has been juggling with the 
unemployment figures, but according to recent 
returns for Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
registered unemployed and those in receipt of 
public assistance, amount to 3,600,000. This does 
not include thousands of the professional and 
clerical classes. It is a staggering figure. But were 
it much less, we could not afford to welcome any 
alien and put him in a job while any Englishman 
is without one. Common-sense and patriotism 
dictate this obvious truth. But the Government is 
devoid of either quality and seem unable or 
unwilling to perceive even the obvious. 


Baldwin Shirks the Issue 


It used to be axiomatic that any course abused 
heartily by two opposing political parties is a good 
course. Our Mr. Baldwin, however, is not likely 
to be able to take refuge in this and pride himself 
on the perfection of his air scheme. The Socialists 
and Liberals are aghast at its magnitude while 
patriotically minded people declare that it does 
not go far enough. Of course it does not go nearly 
far enough. It is a ludicrously timid and inefficient 
nibbling at a problem which should be solved in a 
bold way and solved at once. However, the scheme 
has the virtue of having made Mr. Lansbury 
declare that it is the greatest disaster that has be- 
fallen this country since 1914. That many other 
countries have far stronger air fleets than our own 
Mr. Lansbury and other of his kidney do not, of 
course, regard as a disaster. It is in accordance 
with the Socialist scheme of things that the 
foreigner should be well armed, and applauded 
for it, while we are to be deprived even of the 


most meagre defence. 


* * 
* 


Futilities of the Air Manoeuvres 

The Air Manceuvres have been pronounced a 
farce by those qualified to judge. The bombers 
are slow, the defences feeble, and the efforts of the 
Observer Corps to spot the raiders quite ineffec- 
tive. The probability is that we shall find the 
entire Air Force requires re-organisation from the 
top to the bottom. By all means let us not quib- 
ble at a penny or even two-pence on the Income- 
Tax if it means thereby that we can obtain the 
most efficient and best equipped Air Force in the 
world. Lord Londonderry speaks of it as insur- 
ance. Very well, but let us see it is an insur- 
ance, and not false security. If the Government’s 
amour propre had not caused them to ignore Lady 
Houston’s offer of £200,000 for London’s Air 
Defences, the ludicrous results of this week’s 
manoeuvres, might have told another tale. 


*x* 
Good Luck to “ Endeavour” 


When the Endeavour sailed for America on 
Monday, she carried with her the hopes and good 
wishes of the whole of England. Since 1851, the 
cup has been held by America, despite fourteen 
previous attempts on our part to regain it. To-day, 
many of the previous rules which governed the 
contest have been modified and the two yachts 
contending for the prize will both be equal in 
so far as specification goes, since both are built to 
the standard Lloyds scantlings. The Atlantic 
voyage is no longer a handicap to the challenger, 
and the sporting spirit which induced the 
American authorities to allow the towing of the 
ship in light weather is a generous gesture which 
shows that they are anxious to keep the races as 
open as possible. 
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In the opinion of most yachtsmen, the cup this 
year will remain in America. If it does, it will 
not be the fault of our boat, as our designers are 
fully as good as the Americans. Neither will it 
be the fault of the helmsman. Mr. Sopwith is 
probably the best amateur helmsman in this 
country, as his records during recent years in the 
12-metre class has proved. But he has to contend 
against difficulties which always face the chal- 
lenger. He is sailing in strange waters which he 
does not know, while the Americans know them 
perfectly. 

This year, there is an added difficulty in the 
challenger’s path. The unfortunate dispute 
between Mr. Sopwith and his crew has necessitated 
the inclusion of amateurs to help sail the boat. 
Good as they are, they can hardly compete with 
the professional. We know they are keen enough, 
and that they have had a good deal of experience, 
but the professional has spent his life at the job. 


* * 
* 
Germany Reluctant 


Despite the blandishments of our Government 
nothing can be more certain than that Germany 
is most reluctant to agree to the Eastern Locarno 
Pact. Mr. Baldwin’s recommendation, given in 
his address last week, that she should accept it is 
regarded by Berlin as patronisingly offensive, and 
his speech is stigmatised as being one of those 
speeches in which ‘‘ paternal benevolence vies with 
threatening arrogance.’’ His suggestion that her 
adherence to the pact would facilitate her return 
to the League of Nations leaves her absolutely 
cold. 


Indeed the whole German Press looks on the 
Pact with the utmost suspicion and dislike, and as 
it is under Government control, it must be taken as 
expressing the official view. Further, Poland 
does not appear to be ready to withdraw her 
opposition—the stumbling block in her case is 
Lithuania. In fact, the signs cannot be said to 
favour the success of the pact. 

** 
Hitler on Tenterhooks 

In Government circles in London it had been 
believed that Herr Hitler after the coup of June 30, 
with its profound anti-German reaction through- 
out the civilised world, would, probably after some 
feigned hesitations, be really glad to accept the 
Eastern Pact as a way of escape from the 
thoroughly bad German situation — not only 
political, but also financial and commercial. But 
this has not turned out according to expectation. 
Hitler’s personal position is still very strong; he 
has no rival, and the Army is behind him. He 
remains the Master of Germany, as Goering de- 
lights to proclaim. He has evidently no intention 
of signing the pact—unless on terms to which 
France is sure not to agree. As these things are 


so, what is the use of continuing to speak of the 
Disarmament Conference as if it could be brought 
to life again, as our credulous Government goes 
on doing ? 

** 

* 
Thunderstorms and Earthquakes 

The violent succession of storms took our pro- 

fessional meteorologists by surprise this week, for 
they had only conjectured a shallow disturbance 
from the Atlantic, whereas vast fields of electricity 
were let loose and on Tuesday night an electric 
storm interrupted communications and caused 
a truce in the air manceuvres. These disturbances 
are definitely connected with the series of earth- 
quakes recorded by seismographs, and also with 
the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius. When will the 
weather experts grasp the fact that atmospherics 
are projected into our world by forces outside ? 


Some are beginning to realise this fact, especially 
in the United States, where meteorology is re- 
garded now as the greatest of astronomical 
sciences. The continuous heat waves throughout the 
world last year and this, are explained by the 
absence of meteoric visitations which project new 
atmospherics. | Without such the earth would 
become stagnant, and all would languish and die. 
Science in these matters stands on the threshold 
of vast new discoveries. 


* * 
* 


B.B.C. Dance Band Atrocities 


It is really about time someone took the B.B.C. 
programmes in hand—as regards their programme 
of lighter music. It transpired a week or so ago 
that the great bulk of listeners-in prefer the dance 
bands to the symphonies and other afflictions the 
B.B.C. give their subscribers. But why among 
dance bands is it necessary to have to listen night 
after night to American bands who may give a 
farcical entertainment fit for a sea-side minstrel 
show, but are an insult to the intelligence of the 
millions who listen in? The crooners, and the 
Yankee nasal inflections, and the haw-voiced girls, 
and the star turns who cannot sing even in time, 
are real atrocities. Is there any reason why 
English dance bands cannot be given a chance? 


* * 
* 


Spreading the Tory Revolt 

A copy of the Saturday Review was given to each 
guest at a garden party held on Tuesday at the 
Sussex home of Lady Summers, near Heathfield. 
Victor Raikes, M,.P. and Captain Bruce-Brown 
were the chief speakers, and the comments of the 
audience revealed—as each meeting reveals more 
emphatically than the last—the growth of anger 
and enthusiasm among those not ordinarily inter- 
ested in politics. Mrs. Swinburne presided. 
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Rothermere Mosley 


By Kim 


AST week Lord Rothermere and Sir Oswald 
Mosley published certain correspondence in 
the columns of the Daily Mail respecting 

their relative points of view of Fascism versus 
Conservatism. These two gentlemen had agreed 
to differ and they set out their divergent paths 
with refreshing candour. 


If I were asked to sum up the difference between 
the two I should say that Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
creed represents an extreme right branch of Con- 
servatism and the problem is whether Great 
Britain will swallow wholesale a policy which goes 
far to upset our age-old political principles. To 
advance a policy too advanced is to invite rebuffs 
from the very quarters whence support is essential. 
To Sir Oswald Mosley the backing he has received 
from Lord Rothermere in his newspapers is im- 
measurable. Yet, in the end, Lord Rothermere 
throws over the traces. He finds inherent ob- 
jections to the Fascism of Mosley, whilst recog- 
nising his unique gift of personal appeal. Lord 
Rothermere, in short, has given Fascism a first- 
class show,but for reasons he advances has decided 
there are insuperable objections to its further sup- 
port unless reformed as far as he and his journal 
are concerned. 


Rough-Shod Youth 

A great many people will. find themselves in 
agreement with Lord Rothermere. There are 
weaknesses in the Fascist movement, not the least 
being that sign of youth which rides rough-shod 
over the feelings of others. It is a fault of youth, 
this impatience of older men’s ideas, although 
impetuosity is not of itself a flaw. The greatest 
acts of heroism have been impetuous, as the car- 
eers of great men like Edward the Black Prince, 
Drake, Prince Rupert, Nelson (when he turned his 
blind-eye to his Commander-in-chief’s signal), 
Clive, Warren Hastings, Jameson and others have 
proved again and again. The thousands of young 
men and young women in Mosley’s movement 
may be impetuous, they may inherit the crusading 
instinct, they are probably prepared to do or die, 
but their sincerity and single-heartedness are 
inspiring. It is a thousand pities that this vast 
moral as well as physical force should be lost to the 
Conservative Party and I venture to think it would 
not be, and need not be, if the Conservative Party 
would place its house in order. 


What do I mean by saying that it should place 
its house in order? I mean that over many years 
Conservatism has become an oe edition 
of what it was in the great days of Dig#Aeli to go 
no further back. The principles of Conservatism 
or Toryism, and before the days when Tories and 
Whigs were the two Parties of the State, were 
always of a strong pro-British flavour. They were 
called old-fashioned bcause they were based on the 
fundamental qualities which had made these 
Islands predominant in the world and had built up 


prosperity and wealth, as opposed to a sort of 
cosmopolitanism, a type of anti-nationalism to the 
fore even in the days of Fox. A Tory leader 
therefore has no right to pose as a sort of judicial 
functionary and hold a balance. He is properly 
an advocate (with the difference that he is not 
speaking to his brief but with conviction and sin- 
cerity) whose objects are to maintain a strong 
Britain, a most powerful Empire, and the prosper- 
ity and protection of the millions whose faith he 
is elected to represent. 


Foundations of Failure 

The present Conservative Party began to go to 
pieces under the leadership of the late Arthur 
James Balfour. He was about as equivocal as 
Pontius Pilate. His mind was so elastic as to 
stretch to anything or anywhere. He laid the 
foundations of the failure not of Conservatism but 
of the support of Conservatives, because he failed 
to maintain the principles of that political faith 
and temporised too often with its enemies. We 
had for a time Bonar Law. I must confess I am 
only a qualified admirer of his. He lacked just 
that spark of daring and fiery fervour and decision 
when it was wanted. His judgment was excellent 
but his execution was feeble. It may be, perhaps, 
too early to allocate to Bonar Law his true place 
in history, so we will remember that at a critical 
period he was struck down by a mortal illness. 

Now we come to the last fatal stab in the back 
of Conservatism, namely the leadership of Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin. He means well, without a 
doubt. His character is upright and he is a gen- 
uine English gentleman. Unfortunately it is not 
enough in these days. The leader of the Conserv- 
ative Party must be fired with zeal and carry the 
burning torch through the country with a single- 
ness of purpose and even truculence which rises 
superior to all questions of compromise with prin- 
ciples. Mr. Baldwin obtained the loyalty of the 
Conservatives in 1922 because he boldly overthrew 
the Lloyd George Coalition. But in the twelve 
years intervening he has shown not once but many 
times his feet of clay. He grovelled to the United 
States, he gave the so-called ‘‘ Flapper Vote,” he 
steadily alienated the confidence of his followers by 
a succession of movements which leaned heavily 
towards Socialism. His crowning act of folly 
towards Conservative feelings was when he sub- 
ordinated himself—and thereby Conservatives—to 
serve under the present Prime Minister. 


MacDonald’s Influence 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s subversive career 
should have made him anathema to the Conservat- 
ive Leader. But Mr. Baldwin, despite an over- 
whelming Conservative majority, served and yet 
serves under him. Not only that. You cannot touch 
pitch without being defiled. Mr. Baldwin in his 
attitude on the India question and on the vital sub- 
ject of national defences has shown leanings to the 
left and not to the right. Either he should have 
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compelled the Liberal and Labour refugees to toe 
the line of Conservatism or he should have booted 
them out. 

He has done nothing of the sort. To-day the 
bulk of true Conservative sentiment is running in 
a strong tide against Baldwinism. It dislikes his 
political friends like Lord Willingdon (a Liberal), 
Lord Halifax (a weak sentimentalist), Sir Samuel 
Hoare, and the political hangers-on such as Sir 
John Simon, Mr. Runciman and the rest of them. 
The exaltation of such men stinks in the nostrils of 
Conservatives because they ought not to be there, 
whatever their formal labels. They constitute a con- 
stant menace to a principle on which the strength 
of the Empire was built and on which the continu- 
ance of the Monarchy depends, for there is no 
doubt once the Socialists or the semi-Socialists 
obtain power both links of one chain will be weak- 
ened and will ultimately break asunder. 


No Half Measures ° 

Baldwinism offers only a half-barrier to Social- 
ism. Either we must maintain a strong and power- 
ful Empire, with an army, navy, and air force able 
to maintain our rights in any and every part of the 
world or we shall disintegrate into minor particles 
such as led to the collapse of the Athenian Empire 
—killed by democracy — an operation, moreover, 


attended, as is inevitable with bloody wars and 
massacres, in which the Athenians, indomitable as 
they were, were overwhelmed because of betrayal. 


Mosley’s Choice 


I imagine that generally such views are in Lord 
Rothermere’s mind. He has done more than any 
living man in England to support genuine Con- 
servatism. He wants the British Fascisti to give 
themselves another name, not a difficult proposal, 
for Fascist is open to the charge of being foreign 
and intolerant. He is opposed to anti-Semetism, 
which is a bad policy anyhow, whatever one may 
think of individual Jews who support ruffianism 
and anti-British propaganda. He is against 
Mosley’s hints of a ‘‘ Corporate State,’’ much as 
Parliament may and does require severe overhaul- 
ing. These objections to Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
policy are not insuperable, but, if they are, his 
Fascist Movement will die through lack of sup- 
port. And that would be a vast pity, because the 
Mosleyites, as the right wing of Conservatism, 
undoubtedly in a few years can sway the country. 
They can capture Conservatism inside the Party 
but not outside. The pendulum is swinging in the 
direction of a strong pro-Empire Government and 
this is their chance. 


Soldiers to the Rescue 


The Case for Martial Law 
By Sir Michael F. O’Dwyer 


1 ewe history of the British Empire, especially 

since the Great War, shows that there is no 
class of cases which present such difficulties to the 
civil authority and the soldier, and are so un- 
pleasant for the latter, as those in which the Civil 
Control has broken down and the Army becomes 
the main agent for the restoration of order. When 
so called in to aid the Civil power, the Army may 
be employed under three very different conditions : 


When martial law is in force and the civil 
machinery is placed under military control; 
When the responsibility is divided between the 

two, and both exercise special powers ; 
When the Army merely reinforces the police 
in giving effect to the ordinary law. 


Sir Charles Gwynne gives illustrations of all 
three conditions; his book* is equally valuable for 
the administrator and the soldier because he gives 
us an accurate and vivid picture of the circum- 
stances which led to the crisis in each case, the 
reasons for military intervention and the military 
action taken to restore order. His survey covers 
Amritsar, 1919, Egypt, 1919, the Moplah rebellion, 
1921, Chanak 1922, Khartoum, 1924, Shanghai, 
1927, Palestine, 1929, Peshawar, 1930, the Burmese 
rebellion, 1930-32, Cyprus, 1931. Nearly every 
one of these cases has been the subject of acute 


controversy; in most of them the serious situation 
arose or was aggravated by the failure of the Civil 
Government to take timely action against seditious 
agitation or hostile anti-British propaganda. 


Had the Government of India at once enforced 
the ordinary law against Mr. Gandhi when he 
started the Civil Disobedience Campaign in March 
1919, the outbreaks in Bombay and the Punjab 
would never have taken place. Had they taken 
action in the summer of 1921 against Mr. Gandhi 
and the Ali brothers (instead of fatuously declaring 
that the revolutionary organisations had been 
broken up and repealing the Press ordinances and 
the Rowlatt Act as a sop to the agitators), the 
horrors of the Moplah rebellion, which cost 10,000 
lives, would have been averted. Similarly ih 1930, 
had they not tolerated Gandhi’s renewed Civil 
Disobedience Campaign at the start and shut their 
eyes to the dangerous Red Shirt movement on the 
N.W. frontier, with which the Congress speedily 
allied itself, the Peshawar outbreak would have 
been impossible, and the most humiliating episode 
in recent Indian history would have been avoided. 


Similar failure to listen to the warnings of local 
officers and to check sedition encouraged the 
serious Burma rebellion of 1930-32. The list 
might be enlarged to include the Cawnpore com- 
munal massacre of 1931, when some 2,000 lives 
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were sacrificed to the weak desire to maintain the 
fatal Gandhi-Irwin pact. 

The irony of the situation is that those whose 
weakness or hesitation led to all this bloodshed and 
lisgrace are never brought to account, while every 
action of the soldier or local Civil official in the 
suppression of the outbreaks is challenged and 
often censured or punished by those very author- 
ities. 

This brings us to Sir Charles Gwynne’s admir- 
able account of the military action taken to restore 
order. Here, too, we find material for valuable 
lessons. It is clear that where Martial Law was 
enforced from the start or from an early stage— 
as in the Punjab, 1919, Egypt, 1919, Khartoum, 
1924, Palestine, 1929—and the Military Com- 
mander took undivided control (the Civil officials 
advising and co-operating) the rebellions were 
speedily suppressed with comparatively slight loss 
of life. 

The writer of this article proposed Martial Law 
for the disturbed districts of the Punjab two days 
after the first outbreak at Amritsar; the moral effect 
was immense and instantaneous. Indeed the great 
success of this timely action led to the subsequent 
allegations that it was unnecessary and panicky. 
On the other hand, the delay in proclaiming 
Martial Law in the Moplah outbreak and the re- 
strictions with which the Government of India, 
frightened by the spurious Amritsar agitation, tied 
the hands of the Military Commanders, led to a 
wide extension of the rebellion, appalling outrages 
and loss of life, and a petition to the Viceroy (Lord 
Reading) from the unfortunate Hindu sufferers 
that the measures which had been so successful in 
the Punjab should be adopted. That was done— 
with an immediate improvement. 


Evils of Divided Control 

Peshawar, 1930, and Burma, 1930-32 are tragic 
illustrations of the evils of divided control. The 
removal of the troops from Peshawar on April 24, 
just when order had been restored, left the City in 
the hands of a rebellious mob, till it was re- 
occupied ten days later. For this appalling 
ineptitude which led to the Afridi invasion, and 
also for the refusal to allow our Air Force to bomb 
the hostile Afridi lashkar, the local Civil authority 
under the Government of India was directly re- 
sponsible. For the soldier the position thus created 
was almost intolerable. 

Yet in the Burmese rebellion a few months later, 
after the troops had achieved an initial success, the 
Civil Government, in its anxiety to show that con- 
ditions were now normal, prematurely withdrew 
them, with the inevitable result that the rebellion 
broke out on a much greater scale entailing the 
bringing in of two brigades from India and another 
year of military operations. One hopes those re- 
sponsible for British policy will take to heart the 
impressive moral. ‘‘How often have serious wars 
developed because action was too long delayed or 
an inadequate force was sent to deal with a 
threatening situation in the first instance.”’ 

The Shanghai and Palestine operations, even 
when Martial Law was not in force, establish the 
value of prompt and vigorous action § in 
ensuring a great saving of life. Those two 


cases are striking exceptions to the general rule 
that when military support to the Civil power is 
needed, it is generally called in too late and sent 
away too soon. 

As regards General Dyer’s action at Amritsar, 
Sir Charles Gwynne’s final view is ‘‘ that he did 
depart from well-recognised principles (minimum 
force etc.), to an extent which made it impossible 
for the Government to support and approve what 
he had done.’’ The reviewer has some hesitation 
in discussing this doctrine, because as Head of the 
Punjab Government at the time he gave his sup- 
port and approval next day after he had acquired 
full knowledge of the circumstances. With the 
same knowledge the Government of India showed 
their approval by giving Dyer command of the 
Brigade which repulsed the Afghan attack on 
Thall, and by promoting him to a Divisional Com- 
mand. The facts of Amritsar for one reason or 
another have never been fully explained or 
appreciated. Sir Charles Gwynne writes: ‘‘It must 
always be a matter of regret that the whole incident 
was not investigated by an impartial tribunal.” 
He, like so many others, has overlooked the fact 
that it was so investigated in 1924 by a British 
Judge and Jury in the libel case of O’Dwyer v. 


Nair. 
The Vindication of Dyer 

In that case which occupied five weeks, and in 
which over 100 witnesses, British and Indian, were 
examined, the vital issue insisted on by defend- 
ant’s counsel was whether Dyer’s action at 
Amritsar was an “‘ atrocity.” Most of the evidence 
and arguments turned on that issue. The Judge, 
Sir A. McCardie, in concluding his five hours 
charge to the Jury said: 

** Subject to your judgment, speaking with full 
deliberation and knowing the whole of the evi- 
dence, I express my view that General Dyer, in the 
grave and exceptional circumstances acted rightly, 
and, in my opinion, upon the evidence, he was 
wrongly punished by the Secretary of State for 
India. That is my view and I need scarcely say 
I have weighed every circumstance, every new 
detail that was not before the Hunter Committee; 
but that opinion is an opinion which you, as a 
Jury, may say you disagree with and may take up 
another position in regard to the matter.” 

The Jury, by eleven to one, accepted the Judge’s 
view ; the defendant agreed to the majority decision 
though it involved the payment to the plaintiff 
(the reviewer) of £8,000 costs and £500 damages. 

Could there have been a more thorough justifica- 
tion of Dyer’s action? The Socialist Government 
at the time treated it as an obiter dictum! One 
hopes that in a second edition of this most valuable 
book, the above judicial vindication of a gallant 
but ‘‘ wrongly condemned ”’ officer will not be 
overlooked. 

The outstanding facts in all the episodes 
described are the promptness and efficiency of the 
military authorities, the steadiness and restraint of 
the troops employed, and the immense moral effect 
of British troops in dealing with Oriental mobs. 


*Imperial Policing —‘‘ The Soldier to the 
Rescue,’”?’ by Major Gen, Sir Charles Gwynne, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O« (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.). 
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Its Head the Clouds 


By HAMADRYAD 
(After listening to Monday’s Air debate in the House of Lords.) 


The enemy bombs come tumbling down, 
Dropping and popping on London Town, 

For the stout defenders, though full of fight, 
Happen just now to be out of sight, 

And the ruthless and largely invisible foe 

Is laying Imperial Chemicals low 

And incidentally knocking lumps 

Off its stately neighbour, the House of Chumps. 
There’s a droning over the House of Peers, 
There’s a roar in Lord Ponsonby’s outspread ears, 
And it’s lucky for them, when the bombs descend, 
That the air invasion is ‘‘ just pretend,”’ 

That they aren’t being blown into smithereens, 
Just to larn ’em what unpreparedness means. 
But it is pretend, and one rather wonders 
Whether Lord Ponsonby’s pacifist thunders, 
And all the disarmament bees that nestle 

In the bonnet of poor Lord Robert Cecil, 
Whether the fidgets of my Lord of Reading 
Who fears that the armaments race is spreading 
Whether, in brief, their dismal view 

Of the business isn’t pretending too, 

A pretty excuse for kicking the pants 

Of a ‘‘ National ’’ Government nobody wants. 


For who so free with the mailéd fist 

As your international pacifist ? 

And who so ready to bite the Japs, 

Or spit in the eye of those Hitler chaps, 
And bung a series of ill-aimed bricks 

At anyone, barring the Bolsheviks ? 


But hark to the enemy making merry, 

Dropping his bombs on Lord Londonderry, 

Just as that Statesman is telling his peers 

That, if all goes ill, in another five years 

Britain expects to have Air Force parity, 

‘Meaning, I’ll add, for the sake of charity, 

That in five years time we shall boast, I trow, 

About half the machines that the French have now. 

Pretence! Why there really seems no end 

To make-believe and to ‘‘ let’s pretend,” 

That Britain is out for a strong Air Force, 

(Which the Government ‘ deeply regrets,’’ of 
course, ) 

While all the time, like a gay deceiver, 

It’s head’s in the clouds and it’s heart’s in Geneva. 

But I’m rather afraid, if we have much more 

Of these pacifist parties agog for gore, ‘ 

And a Government pledged to disarmament chats, 

Whose conical belfries are full of bats, 

And who feel they have got to apologise 

For having an Air Force of useful size, 

That the day will come, as it may be coming, 

When we listen to more than make-believe 
bombing, 

And it won’t be any more use pretending 

That this island of ours is worth defending. 
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Whitehall Cripples Our Army 


By Major H. Reade 


HE Army has forgotten what full dress Army 
Manceuvres mean. Only twice since the 
twentieth century dawned have our soldiers 

been treated to the complete schedule of field 
training, which they have a right to expect if not 
every year, at least every other year. 


We have the finest material of officers and men 
in the world ready to do all to make themselves 
the most efficient soldiers in the world, but our 
Governments deny them that privilege and give 
them every year the barest minimum of field 
training to which they are entitled. 


Since the war, Army Manceuvres, rightly so 
called have only taken place once—in 1925. 
Every possible excuse for their cancellation has 
arisen since then. It is either a question of too 
wet a season, or too dry a season, or too much 
expense. The latter is the favourite stock argu- 
ment, which the National Government has exploited 
to the full. Examine the finance matter. We have 
a small Army, so small a Home Army that none 
of the units are at full strength. At the best they 
average about half strength. In some cases they 
are only at skeleton strength. 


The Cost of the Codex 

The cost of Army Manceuvres is about £100,000. 
It is not a big sum, just as much as the Govern- 
ment guaranteed for the Codex Siniaticus. Much 
more is spent in politicians on travel and enter- 
tainment expenses. To a country like ours it is 
a mere nothing. But it means the efficiency of the 
Army. It covers the final stage of field training 
after the men have gone through their battalion, 
brigade and divisional training. It gives the one 
and only opportunity of the year for our Generals 
to show their skill in leadership and for our General 
Staff to handle the movements of considerable 
bodies of men. Lessons gained from the war and 
from the post-war developments in mechanisation 
can be put to the test. 


Every nation in Europe has big Army 
Manceuvres, practically every year. France’s latest 
Army changes in mechanising her 4th Cavalry 
Division were a direct result of last year’s Grand 
Manceuvres. The French General Staff know 
what it means to move about large bodies of men; 
so do their Generals know how to handle them. Yet 
not a single British General now in Command of 
the Home Force has had any experience in moving 
an Army. Most of them do not know what 
it means to handle even a Corps—their biggest 
experience is only a skeleton Division. 


Year after year our politicians declare Army 
Manceuvres a luxury that is too expensive. 


In the Autumn of 1931 the biggest effort made 
was the Divisional Mobility Test. The weather 
became too wet ; the Test was not completed. Then 
came the National Government. It was fully aware 
that there had been no Army Manceuvres since 


1925 and that soldiers served their full time with 
the colours and never even knew what Army 
Manceuvres meant. 


What did they do? On the score of expense the 
Government cut out all field training, even the vital 
preliminary phases. Troopswent scarcely anywhere. 
The Territorial Army for one year had no train- 
ing at all, and as the result was weakened by the 
loss of hundreds of officers and thousands of men, 
who objected to playing at soldiers in drill halls. 
To-day the Territorial Army is 36,152 officers and 
men short of its proper strength, or nearly one 
quarter of its entire establishment. 


This year, with a great show of trumpets, some 
extra money was voted, not for bona-fide Army 
Manceuvres, but at any rate for an improvement 
on the training programme that had taken place 
in the field during the past eight years. And along 
comes the drought and instantly the finance chiefs 
at the War Office have seized on it as an excuse 
to cancel or curtail most of the original programme. 


Why on earth cannot our mechanised vehicles 
bring sufficient water from Wales to Salisbury 
Plain and thus prove their transport value? Why 
cannot the drought be made to have a military 
value, and our War Office overcome the circum- 
stances of the season, as any virile War Office 
would do? 

New Weapons Wanted 

Why not take an example from the Japanese 
War Office ? The Japanese soldiers are purposely 
trained under extremes of climatic conditions ; deep 
snow, hard frosts, scorching suns and torrential 
rains. Our soldiers must not get their feet too 
wet or their heads too hot—and the staff must 
have, whether they want it or not—ample water for 
baths twice a day. 


The amazing fact is that our Army is not armed 
with the latest modern weapons. A new Service 
rifle is long overdue for issue to His Majesty’s 
Forces. With their present weapons the Army 
could not hold its own against an enemy of the 
calibre of Germany which has produced an ordinary 
rifle capable of dealing with armoured cars and 
tanks. Our special anti-tank rifles are kept in the 
museums of instructional schools. Very few units 
possess them and many of our tanks are so hope- 
lessly antiquated as not to be of any use in any 
sudden emergency. 


What Marshal Weygand took away in his 
thinking cap would be interesting to know. But 
the National Government is more interested in 
Royal Commissions on dog racing than on making 
the country secure against all foes. And with 
amazing patience the officers and men, keen as 
possible on their work, have to submit in silence 
to the deadly procrastinations and obvious 
hypocritical pacifistic policies of the Prime 
Minister and his followers. 
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Mr. Baldwin's Cowardice 


By Robert Machray 


R. BALDWIN was at his characteristic 
worst when he made his promised state- 
ment to the House last week regarding the 

increase in our Air Force. He did not take a 
strong line, for the sufficient, if most unfortunate, 
reason that he is incapable now, whatever he may 
have been in the past, of taking such a line at all. 
Humming and hawing through a prodigious col- 
lection of paltering ‘‘ ifs,” he was all apologetic 
exposition. He even patted himself on the back 
for his moderation when it was nothing but mere 
timidity. 

It was on March 8 that Mr. Baldwin stated the 
Government would ‘‘see to it’’ that the air strength 
of this country should ‘‘ no longer be in a position 
of inferiority to any Power within striking distance 
of our shores.” This, however, was contingent on 
the failure of the Disarmament Conference and of 
subsequent efforts to secure an air convention. 
When it became clear that there was no prospect 
of success for the Conference, Members putting 
questions in the House on the Government’s pol- 
icy were casually referred to Mr. Baldwin’s state- 
ment, as if that was enough. 

But events marched—and in our time they 
march with frightful rapidity. The feeling of 
uneasiness respecting the defencelessness of 
England increased throughout the country — the 
measure of this feeling was to be found in the 
fresh and agitated clamour of our pacifists and 
internationalists for anything and _ everything 
except a strong England. Some of them preferred 
an England absolutely naked to attack! England, 
the real England, however, was waking up, and 
even this Government realised that fact to a cer- 
tain extent. 


Slow Motion Propaganda 
Thus, one or two prominent London journals 
sympathetic towards the Government published 
obviously inspired articles announcing that an 


expansion of the Air Force was to be expected 


within a short time. The first of these statements 
caused singularly littke comment and it was 
thought by many to be just another newspaper 
stunt. But other articles to the same effect fol- 
lowed in the Government Press, and it was plain 
there was something in them. More than that, 
some Cabinet Ministers stood up on public plat- 
forms, showed they were disturbed by the peril of 
the situation. 

During the greater part of the four months 
which elapsed after his famous pronouncément in 


March Mr. Baldwin maintained a strange, Sphinx- — 


like silence about an increase of our forces — he 
broke it only once to admit that some preparatory 
work was being done. A ‘‘strong, silent man ? ” 
Not a bit’ of it. Last week he disclosed the Gov- 
ernment’s programme, and, though he has re- 
served a full statement till next week, we now 


know precisely where he stands, and see him as he » 


is — not genuinely cautious, as he would have us 


believe, but weak, hesitating, inadequate, in a 
word, timid. Compared with the Hailshams and 
Eyres-Monsells of his own political entourage, he 
is a pitiful, pathetic figure. 

The truth seems to me to be that Mr. Baldwin 
has wobbled once more—this time, fortunately, in 
the right direction, but without going nearly far 
enough. His own words indicate, however, that it 
would not be difficult for him to wobble to the 
other side, if he got the chance. Last March he 
spoke of parity in air strength, which would 
require an addition of 100 per cent., but now he 
proposes only 50 per cent., to be spread over a 
period of five years. In the terrible possibilities of 
the day this is utterly insufficient. Five years! 
I wonder if he saw and noted the statement made 
on Sunday by Marshal Pétain, the French Minis- 
ter of War, to a congress of reserve officers at St. 
Malo: ‘* The next war will break like a thunder- 
bolt !”’ 


Pacifist to the End 

Mr. Baldwin deprecates panic. He said at May- 
bole on Saturday that the increase of a defensive 
air force does not mean that the Government is 
panicking, or that it is going to war, or that war 
is any nearer, or that our desire for peace is less 
urgent. How different was Lord Hailsham’s atti- 
tude in his very definite declaration elsewhere on 
the same day: ‘‘ The belief that Great Britain is 
in a position to defend herself is the surest guaran- 
tee that the world will remain peaceful and that 
Great Britain will not be attacked.’’ Yet both men 
ought to and in fact must know the tenseness of 
the position on the Continent to-day and its mani- 
fold dangers. 

No doubt the main difference lies in the natures 
of the two men themselves, but there is also a great 
difference in the point of view. Mr. Baldwin still 
talks of Disarmament, while Lord Hailsham com- 
pletely ignores it, knowing well what a myth it is, 
and not having the fear of our pacifists and inter- 
nationalists before his eyes as the other only too 
evidently has. 

It is doing Mr. Baldwin no injustice to say that 
one of the chief reasons for his timidity, resulting 
in lack of any title to leadership, is his fear of 
pacifists, League of Nations Unionists and inter- 
nationalists generally. It must make him shiver 
to be accused, as he is being accused, of betraying 
the League of Nations by his ‘‘ armaments pro- 
posals ’’ which ‘‘ condemn England fo take part 
in the mad armaments race.’’ On the contrary, 
the poor man is only too anxious to please, pro- 
pitiate and apologise. 

Well, it is perhaps not altogether surprising, 
for our people at large have been so drenched, 
nay, deluged with pacifist and League of Nations 
propaganda and sentiment for years that he is 
afraid for his precious National Government at the 
_ General Election. It may not be so very far 
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England's Danger Famine 


By Roland Dudley 


HOUGH the arguments in favour of increas- 
ing our agricultural output from the 
industrial point of view—a new market for 

manufacturers, as well as reduction of unemploy- 
ment—appear to be unanswerable, they fade into 
insignificance when we consider the vulnerability 
of our foodstuff supplies to attack by the latest 
and newest submarines or from hostile aircraft. 

To what extent this vulnerability weakens our 
counsels in the interest of peace in Europe may 
be left to any unprejudiced person to judge. The 
food queues of 1918 are forgotten and it is 
assumed that at any rate for a generation peace is 
certain. A fool’s paradise ? 


There are two schools of thought to-day. Those 
who consider any preparation for defence likely 
t> precipitate a war, and those who consider the 
provisioning of the garrison and keeping it well 
armed the best method of avoiding attack. Need- 
less to say, only the latter method has stood the 
test of history in preserving peace. 

At long last we have seen some slight indication 
that the Government is waking up to the realities 
of our weaknes in defence, but what about the 
provisioning of the garrison ? . 

Let us first deal with the wheat situation. That 
farmers are grateful for the wheat quota Act, it is 
idle to deny, but it must not be forgotten that it 
also puts a limit to the amount of wheat which 
should be grown here, viz., 6,000,000 quarters. 
Any further amount will reduce the basic price 
the farmer receives and so tend to discourage the 
sowing of more acres to this cereal. In other 
words, having encouraged wheat growing up to 
a point which is about one fifth of our total con- 
sumption, the nation is to rely on the remaining 
four-fifths coming from overseas. 


Can It be Done ? 


Surely the precarious nature of such a supply 
must throw an enormous strain on those charged 
with the guarding of war trade routes, and one 
may fairly ask, are the heads of the Admiralty fully 
confident of their ability to fulfil this onerous 
duty ? 

In addition to this, the recent crop failures in 
the United States and Canada, counterbalanced to 
some extent, it is true, by a good harvest in the 
Argentine, will make an enormous reduction in 
the carry-over of wheat which has been menacing 
the world prices of this staple food product. 

When man has failed to regulate supplies, 
nature is taking a hand and another season like 
the last, which is even likely to occur, may reduce 
the world surplus altogether or even leave a deficit, 
in which case the price of wheat might rise to 
heights as equally absurd as the low world prices 
now prevailing. 

In this event in times of peace the price would 
press most hardly on our poorer classes and in 
case of war the effect of the Government’s refusal 


to encourage further wheat growing would be too 
disastrous to contemplate. 


Nature has endowed this Island with a soil and 
climate more favourable for growing our staple 
food than any other country of its size on the 
globe. Comparative yields per acre are worth 
recording. 


Wheat bushels per acre 
Average yield 
Great Britain and N. Ireland ae .. 35 
Germany 29 


The argument that wheat is easily transportable 
is a sound one, but it assumes that there will 
always be sufficient to transport and that we can 
defend our means of transportation. 


Sixty per cent. Home Grown 
The statement is often made that we cannot be 
entirely self-supporting—a statement that very few 
modern agriculturists will accept—and the impli- 


cation follows (quite wrongly) that it is useless 


attempting to grow as much as we possibly can. 


Sir Daniel Hall, who can never be accused of 
over-stating the case, recently said he saw no diffi- 
culty in getting to a supply of 60 per cent. of our 
food production against about 40 per cent. at 
present. 

Already we are self-supporting in liquid milk 
though not in milk products; we grow all the hops 
and potatoes we require. The supply of home 
produced eggs and poultry has doubled during 
the last five years, and at the present rate of pro- 
gress we shall be entirely self-supporting in another 
five years’ time, provided that an adequate tariff 
is put on the foreign produce. 


With improved methods of feeding cattle and 
sheep, our herds and flocks could be trebled. 


Our climate is better adapted for pig breeding 
and feeding than Denmark, and yet we allow our 
market to be flooded with Danish imports! 


If we were a sterile and desolate country there 
would still be a very great argument for even 
uneconomically supporting our industrial popula- 
tion, but nowhere on the globe is there such a fer- 
tile country, and nowhere are there so many 
derelict or half farmed acres. 


We were on the verge of famine a few short 
years ago and it requires no great stretch of 
imagination to foresee the same conditions, which 
led to that appalling state of affairs, occurring 
again. It is within our power to raise the pro- 
duction of all temperate zone agriculture products 
to such a degree as will ever make it impossible 
for any foreign power or combination of powers to 
contemplate starving us into submission and it 
may well be that such contemplation will be the 
deciding factor in preserving “‘ peace in our time,’’ 
as well as saving us from famine in the future, 
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OTHING is more sickening to us who live 
in India and who know something of the 
country than the dishonesty of so many of 

the spokesmen for the White Paper on English 

platforms. 

I refer to the ex-officials, ex-editors, ex- 
merchants, etc., some of whom have spent twenty, 
thirty or more years in this country. These men 
are not fools, or I would gladly accord them the 
indulgence due to the folly or ignorance of some 
other participants in the controversy. They know 
something about India; and if they know anything 
at all they know that every argument they trot 
out for the benefit of British audiences is false and 
misleading. 

*‘ India,’’ they keep on telling us, has made 
vast strides in the last twenty years—in the last 
ten years—in the last five years; in fact, it is 
moving so fast that no-one who left it so recently 
as a year ago is competent to discuss it. ‘‘ India,’’ 
we are further told, cannot be kept in leading 
strings any longer. It has come to political 
maturity. To deny it the right to govern itself is 
not only unjust, but dangerous. ‘‘ India,’’ in 
short, can only be kept quiet by means of manhood 
suffrage and all the other fal-lals of an outworn 
democracy. 


A Deliberate Lie 

““India’’ wants all this, does it, just as 
“* England ”’ assuredly wants a patriotic Govern- 
ment! To speak loosely of ‘‘ India ’’ in this way, 
comparing it with England as though it were 
equally homogeneous, enlightened and civilised, 
is an offence against the light. It is a deliberate 
falsehood, perverting all the known values and 
taking an unfair advantage of those who listen in 
good faith. 

The ‘‘ India ’’ which demands self-government, 
independence, universal suffrage and (incidentally) 
wholesale confiscation of British capital, amounts 
to a fraction of one per cent. of the population. 
But there is another ‘‘ India ’’ to which British 
audiences are never referred, although those 
acquainted with the country know that it represents 
a far larger element than the so-called intelligentsia. 
Let me introduce it to your readers for a moment, 
only premising that this is the ‘‘ India? which 
Lord Lothian and his colleagues seriously propose 
to enfranchise. My citations are taken from this 
week’s newspaper cuttings. 

The first is a fitting pendant to the horrors 
depicted in ‘‘ Mother India.”” A week or two ago 
a girl of 6} years of age gave birth to a child in 
the Victoria Zenana Hospital in Delhi. She was 
probably married in spite of the Sarda Act, passed 
a year or two ago, which forbids the marriage of 
children under fifteen. The law has been treated 
with contempt since its enactment; perhaps was 
intended to be treated with contempt, since the 


Enlightened India! 


By Hamish Blair 
(The Man On the Spot) 


police are not allowed to take action under it. The 
initiative is reserved to private persons, who must 
deposit a hundred rupees with the complaint, and 
forfeit the deposit if they fail to prove their case! 

But the husband of this poor little victim will 
have the vote when the White Paper passes into 
law. He is of that ‘‘ India’? which demands 
‘* reform,’’ though in a very different sense from 
that in which it is most urgently needed ! 

If analogies are to be drawn between England 
and India what about this enlightened voter? 
Would he be at large in England? I trow not. 
But in India he will not only go unpunished, but 
will be upheld in his crime against childhood— 
against babyhood — by the entire mass of Hindu 
opinion. For in India these things are not only 
sanctioned, but approved by the religion professed 
by two thirds of its inhabitants. 

Pagan Rites 

Here is a description, by a former High Court 
Judge in Madras, of the cruelties perpetrated only 
the other day in Ellore upon dumb animals who 
were sacrificed to propitiate the goddess of 
smallpox :— 

‘* The limbs of sheep and their ears are severed 
from the body, their heads broken and in other 
ways mutilated before they are actually done to 
death. In sheep sacrifices the animal sometimes 
is cut into 32 pieces... . 

‘‘Live pigs are thrown from a height upon 
sharp spikes planted on the ground and left there 
till a certain height is reached. They are thus 
made to suffer excruciating pain for several hours 
before they die. They are then removed for others 
to take their place.” 

And so on. The streets at this recent 
‘* celebration ’’ ran so deep in blood that special 
sanitary precautions became necessary. I spare 
you further horrors, but—always remembering 
that the savages who revel in them will become 
‘‘free and independent voters’? under Lord 
Lothian’s fantastic scheme for extending the 
franchise—how can the White Paper orators 
maintain that an ‘‘ India ’? where such barbarities 
can happen on such a scale is on a plane approach- 

ing that of any humane and enlightened country ? 

Incidentally, these scenes have only become 
possible with the slackening of our grasp of things. 
It is perfectly certain that the removal of British 
control will see them of constant and frequent 
recurrence all over India. 

Remembering—as we who live in India must 
do—the nameless horrors perpetrated on our 
nationals during the Mutiny, is it any wonder that 
we look forward with apprehension to the 
enfranchisement of all these millions, backed by a 
diabolical tradition which is so much alive and 
active to-day ? 

** Political maturity,’’ indeed ! 

India, 8 July, 1934. 
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Uncle Arthur Crosses the Styx 


By Our Saturday Reviewer 


stern-sheets of the wherry, as Charon 

pushed out into the stream. It smelled, 
he thought, rather like the old Underground before 
it was electrified,—smoky, with a breath of 
sulphur. 

** Heavy work !”’ he said affably to the ferryman. 

‘* The cargo is light,’’ said Charon, ‘ but the 
hours are long.” 

‘* You should join the Labour Party,”’ said 
Uncle Arthur, ‘‘ we would soon put that right.” 

‘** And how ?”’ asked Charon. 

“*T could get my friend Bevin to start a branch 
of the Transport Workers Union down here, and 
agitate for a 48 hours week.”’ 

‘** My work never ends,”’ said Charon. 

‘Then you might put in for over-time,’’ said 


ie ARTHUR set himself down in the 


Uncle Arthur. ‘‘ A strike down here would soon 
bring them to their senses.’’ 
‘‘ This is my wherry,’’ Charon replied. ‘I 


am my own master.” 

‘* Oh, a capitalist are you ?’’ said Uncle Arthur. 

Call me what you like,’’ Charon rejoined, 
‘‘ but who are you to teach me my business ?”’ 

‘* Don’t you know me?”’ said his Passenger. 
‘““ Why, I thought every body knew me. I was 
the Chief Man in the Movement up there.”’ 

** What Movement ?”’ 

** Why the Labour Movement, of course.” 

“What was it you wanted to do?’’—Charon 
asked as he tugged at the oars. 

** T had no idea that such ignorance existed, even 
in this dead-and-alive hole,’’ Uncle Arthur ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Our general aim was to divide the 
wealth of the rich among the poor.’’ 

** Did you succeed ?”’ 

‘“‘ Partly, we made many rich men poor; but 
we did not quite succeed in making the poor 
rich.” 

“Then I became Chairman of the Disarmament 
Conference,’” Uncle Arthur continued. 

** ‘What did you do there?’’ Charon asked. 

** Well, we proposed to make an end of war.”’ 

** Did you succeed ?”’ 

““'We prevented such wars as did not take 
place,’’ said Uncle Arthur with the diplomacy for 
which he was justly famous. 

“* Then there is peace on the Earth ?’’ Charon 
asked. ‘‘ But surely I should have noticed the 
change in my passenger lists.’’ 

““T admit there are still wars,’’ said Uncle 
Arthur, ‘‘ they are made by capitalist, militarist 
and reactionary powers.” 

““ So you began by claiming to make an end of 
poverty, and you went on to boast that you could 
make an end of war. A modest fellow !’’ 

The other passengers :aughed shrilly, like the 
piping of bats. 

“*T am a German,”’ said one, ‘‘ I was killed in 
war. They called it a class war.’’ 

“‘T am a Russian,’’ said another, ‘‘ I died of 
famine in the workers’ paradise.”’ 


‘* Let us throw him overboard,’’ they clamoured 
‘* He is of those who deceive men, to their un- 
doing.” 

‘* Silence, ghosts,’’ said Charon, ‘‘ I am master 
here.”’ 

‘‘ Thank you, comrade,’’ said Uncle Arthur, 
for protecting me against these reactionaries.” 

‘* First poverty and then war,’’ Charon said. 
*‘Did you then propose to make an end of death ? ”’ 

‘* There was,’’ answered Uncle Arthur, ‘‘ some 
talk of a sub-committee on that subject ; but we had 
not got so far, at the time of my unfortunate 
demise. They may be considering it now.”’ 

‘““It would make a good election cry,’’ said 
Charon, ‘‘ a League to end Death !”’ 

‘* We had our hands full,’’ said Uncle Arthur, 
“‘up there. But I daresay we might have come to 

‘*T daresay,’’ said the ferryman. ‘* But how, 
tell me, did you propose to make an end of war ?”’ 

‘** Well, we had Conferences, and made many 
eloquent speeches and published protocols and 
formed Committees, and, yes, of course, there was 
the League of Nations, which outlawed war; but 
chiefly there was Disarmament.” 

** Did you disarm ?”’ the boatman asked, leaning 
a moment upon his oars. 

** We had not got so far. You see my unfor- 
tunate demise occurred in the twentieth year of the 
Conference. We had, however, made some pro- 
gress. We had divided all weapons into categories. 
There were offensive and defensive weapons accord- 
ing to their size and character. The large weapons 
were, of course, offensive, and the small weapons 
were defensive. We had nearly got to the stage 
when we might have decided to outlaw such 
nations as used offensive weapons.”’ 

** T was killed with a knife,’’ murmured a ghost. 
‘* It was a great consolation.’”’ 

‘** Then,’’ Uncle Arthur continued, ‘‘ We might 
have got so far as to forbid all but defensive 
wars.” 

‘* Which would have made all the difference,”’ 
said Charon laughing in his beard. 

‘* And we had determined to allow no particular 
wars, but only general wars, and no particularist 
alliances but only pacts of a reciprocal character.” 

** We must get Aristophanes on to this fellow,” 
chuckled Charon. ‘* He would go well in one of 
his plays! And did they agree?’’ he asked his 
passenger. 

‘‘Unfortunately, no. Some wanted limitation and 
others wanted total disarmament. Some wanted to 
level up and others wanted to level down. When 
I left Geneva they were about to engage in a general 
war to settle everything upon which they could not 
agree.” 

The wherry grounded on the farther shore. “ It 
seems a shame to take the money,”’ said Charon, 
‘* for such folly as yours makes more work for me 
than all the conquests of Alexander.” 
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Five Years Wait for 
Air 


By Observer 


T long last, perhaps emboldened by the 
absence of Mr. MacDonald, the Govern- 
ment have announced their emaciated pro- 

gramme for air expansion. It does not give the 
** parity ’’ which is essential if our position as a 
first-class power is to be retained . . . or perhaps 
one should say re-obtained . , . for to do that, an 
increase of 100 per cent. would have been required 
instead of merely the 50 per cent. proposed. More- 
over, it is hedged about with avenues of retreat 
and hints of further possible procrastination. 

The public is generally aware of the urgency 
of immediate action to remedy the position, but 
what is not realised is that the prolonged pro- 
crastination which necessitates a 50 per cent. ex- 
pansion in the shortest possible time has rendered 
that expansion infinitely more difficult and com- 
plicated. Quality is as essential as quantity in air 
defence above all things and a programme put 
through as a ‘rush order”’ inevitably means 
either immensely increased cost or lower quality 
or both. 


There is in fact considerable doubt as to whether 
the time limit laid down can be adhered to while 
maintaining efficiency. Four years is the 
minimum time in which modern technical build- 
ings, barracks and a properly prepared landing 
ground can be made available for efficient service. 
Admitting that 41 new aerodromes will not be re- 
quired, for some existing stations can be enlarged 
to take additional squadrons, it is obvious that 
many new stations will be necessary both at home 
and abroad. Sites, especially in this country, 
which are suitable both strategically and operation- 
ally are not too easy to find. 


Defects in Equipment 

In addition the training centres such as Cranwell 
and Halton, for officers and men respectively, will 
have to be greatly enlarged to cope with the in- 
creased intake necessary for manning the new 
units, and more flying training schools will have 
to be provided to train the short service pilots. 

There is, however, another serious aspect 
which must be considered. It is often urged 
that although the R.A.F. is small in num- 
bers it is of superlative quality. In some 
respects this may be true, but there are some 
glaring .defects in equipment which must modify 
this contention. The annual exercises four years 
ago showed that the speed of most of our Inter- 
ceptor squadrons was inadequate and it was decided 
to re-equip them, and this is proceeding but not 
completed. It was revealed recently that the 
Territorial Anti-Aircraft Brigades were so short 
of modern range finders, etc., that training was 
seriously handicapped because only one of the 
latest instruments was available for the training 


of a whole Brigade. That of course is a War 
Office and not an Air Ministry responsibility. 
But there is an even more serious deficiency in 
regard to the aerial defence of London and the large 
towns for which the Air Ministry is solely 
responsible. The Interceptor Fighters, whose duty 
it is to attack and head off invading bombers, rely 
for their information as to the approach and loca- 
tion of the enemy on what is known as the Observer 
Corps. This though commanded by a retired 
R.A.F. officer is composed of special constables 
who volunteer for the duty. Obviously it is of 
vital importance that accurate information as to the 
position of the invading aircraft should be received 
by the officer commanding the defence with the 
minimum loss of time. Yet the equipment which 
this Corps use is so obsolete that the observer posts 
have to be operated in widely separated groups 
of three so that only by means of an elaborate 
process of calculation can the height, position and 
direction ot the enemy be ascertained. By the 
time this information is secured, collated and 
passed to defence H.Q., the position of the 
invaders flying at great speed will be very different 
to what it was when the observations were taken. 
Thus the vital machinery on which the system of 
defence depends is radically faulty. If modern 
equipment were provided and properly trained 
personnel employed each post could independently 
in a fraction of the time, obtain and forward the 
necessary information to the Interceptors. 


Unprepared for War 

The instruments required are admittedly costly, 
but the £200,000 which Lady MHouston so 
generously offered for the defence of London 
would have gone far to remedy this deficiency— 
which quite apart from the question of expansion 
is of pressing and vital urgency. 

There are other vital matters which need im- 
mediate attention. The fuel supplies at stations 
likely to be bombed are unprotected. Our aero- 
dromes have no camouflage and at present are 
markedly conspicuous—particularly the large land- 
ing circles which could not be obliterated at short 
notice. There are no shelter trenches for personnel. 
All these are admittedly war requirements but— 
and this cannot be over-emphasised—the Air Arm 
like the Navy must be instantly and always ready 
for hostilities. It is therefore of the most pressing 
importance that these defects should be remedied 
at once. 


Had this dilatory Government merely authorised 
the expediting of allthe essential re-equipment and 
reconstruction the work could have been completed 
and the way left clear for all energies to be con- 
centrated on the formation of new squadrons and 
the building of new stations as soon as the Cabinet 
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had been convinced of the futility of its endless 
international conferences. All this could have 
been done without even ruffling the feathers of our 
most bellicose pacifists and for a mere fraction 
of the money frittered away on the dole. 

This much is certain that not only have the 


vacillation and procrastination of the Government 
involved the country in enormously increased ex- 
penditure, -but that for the next few years we shall 
remain under a grave menace and shall in fact 
only on sufferance or by luck remain immune 
from the ghastly results of aerial attack. 


Great Gentleman” 


ANJITSINHJI, one of the best Princes India 
has ever known, one of the _ greatest 
cricketers, and one of the best friends Eng- 

land has ever had, died of a broken heart. 

During the past year it has been widely suggested 
that his death within a week of his public rebuke 
by His Excellency, Lord Willingdon, was a 
coincidence. 

The full and terrible story of the last week of 
his life proves that his death was no coincidence, 
but a tragedy of slighted loyalty. 

Many will remember the circumstances :— 

On March 25, 1933, Lord Willingdon presided 
at the Chamber of Princes. As Chancellor of the 
Chamber, the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar reported 
on the work of the Indian States Delegation at the 
Round Table Conference. He confessed that later 
developments and a clearer scrutiny of the Federal 
scheme had convinced him and other Princes of its 
dangers. 

The Jam Sahib quoted the opinion of Professor 
Berriedale Keith to the effect that the safeguards 
proposed by the Secretary of State for India were 
valueless. 

** I confess,’’ he said, ‘‘ that these words cause 
me profound disquiet, for they coincide with cer- 
tain apprehensions arising from our studies as to 
the difficulty of the Crown retaining in future any 
effective sovereignty in India. 


Called to Order 

By this time Lord Willingdon had _ heard 
enough. Exercising his power as Chairman, the 
Viceroy called the Jam Sahib to order, and stated 
that he did not see the relevancy of personal 
opinions to the report of the States’ Delegation, 
and observed that this was no occasion for airing 
views on the terrible dangers of possible 
Federation. 

The Jam Sahib replied that he would not 
proceed further with the reading of his statement. 

All this is common knowledge, and the speech 
which the Viceroy cut short was published in full 
in the Morning Post on June 28, 1933. 

The Princes were quick to note the rebuke which 
had been given to their Chancellor, and many 
regarded it as proof of the British Government’s 
determination to stifle any opposition to their 
policy. As for the Jam Sahib, he took the 
Viceroy’s action as a public slight. 

As Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes and 
as a loyal friend of England, he had felt that he 
‘could not evade his duty ’’ to deliver a warning 
against the dangers of Federation, though, as he 
added in the undelivered part of his speech, “ I 
should, had I been free to follow my own 


inclinations, have spoken merely smooth words.” 

Feeling himself rebuked by the Power he sought 
to save, from the moment he left the Chamber he 
lost all desire to live. His friends, who saw him 
later, were horror-struck at the change in his 
appearance that had taken place in the space of 
a few hours. 

They were never to see him again. A great 
gentleman to the last, he never uttered a word of 
reproach, never voiced an unkind comment even 
to his closest friend, though he did say that he had 
finished with politics and would never come to 
Delhi again. But although he gave no expression 
of his despair, the iron had entered into his soul. 
One thing alone gave them a hint of what had 
happened. 


Farewell 

Before he left Delhi he met all his friends and 
took leave of them in terms of the deepest affection 
and emotion. Then he disappeared from their 
ken. It was only later that they were to know the 
reason. 

On his way home to Nawanagar he made a point 
of visiting the places he loved best and meeting 
those of his closest friends whom he had not met 


‘in Delhi. They, too, were puzzled by the circum- 


stances and emotion of their meeting. 

Reaching his home, his first act was to send 
for a supply of the holy water of the Ganges and 
for the removal of the furniture from the principal 
room of his palace. These were ominous orders. 
His retainers and servants watched him and carried 
them out with wondering apprehension, because 
such orders are only given at the solemn approach 
of death. 


A Pilgrimage 

Then began a pilgrimage round Nawanagar. 
No friends of whom he was fond, no places which 
had for him happy recollections, no scenes which 
recalled the great moments of his life were left 
unvisited. Orders were sent for his favourite per- 
fumes and he permitted himself the use of unusual 
little luxuries. With great pains he made certair 
that all his affairs were in order, all his obligations 
discharged. Slowly the truth dawned: he who 
was about to die was taking leave of life. 

Within a week he was ready to give his last 
command. A bath of Ganges water was prepared 
and the room made bare. In the evening it was 
known that he had a fever. In the morning he was 
dead. ... 

So passed a great gentleman and one of the 
best friends that England then possessed. 


[Reprinted by courtesy of THE MORNING Post. ] 
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A Prince Who Died Because 
Was Too Loyal 


By A Life-long Friend 


ANJlI, the most popular and the most loyal 

of Indian Ruling Princes, died because of 

a stab tothe heart, the fatal blow being 

administered not indeed by a dagger, but by a 

wholly undeserved snub from the King Emperor’s 

representative, His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord 
Willingdon. 

This is no exaggeration ; it is the literal truth. 

The moving story told this week by the Morning 
Post’s New Delhi correspondent has been current 
all over India for some time since the Jam Sahib’s 
death, and its accuracy is confirmed in all its 
essential details by the recently issued official bio- 
graphy of His late Highness — though naturally 
enough in an official Indian State biography care 
has been taken to slur over the Viceroy’s responsi- 
bility for Ranji’s end. 

What undoubtedly killed Ranji was the con- 
sciousness that his iszat (honour) was gone—the 
izzat, which the Rajput, like other of India’s mar- 
tial races, holds so dear, far dearer than life itself. 

_He had been publicly shamed before his fellow 
Princes, he, the Chancellor of the Princes’ Cham- 
ber, the most loyal of all Britain’s friends in India. 
And why? Because he was endeavouring to per- 
form his duty as he saw it not only to his own 
Order and State, but to Britain and the Empire. 

Ranji was no mere ‘‘ flannelled fool.”” He had 
the keenest sense of his responsibilities both as 
Ruler of Nawanagar State and as a member of the 
Princes’ Order. He was also a genuine Indian 
patriot. But he was never a man to be captured 
by mere fine-sounding phrases. He had a broad 
outlook on life and he knew his own countrymen, 
their good points and their weaknesses. 


Early Misgivings about Reform 

He had one of the shrewdest heads in India and 
a sense of proportion that not all his fellow Princes 
could boast. 

Like others in his Order, he viewed from the 
very start the feverish anxiety of British statesmen 
to emancipate British India with considerable mis- 
givings. But, as in the case of other Princes, loy- 
alty to the Crown with him was an all-pervading 
influence. 

‘As he said to me once during the first session of 
the Round Table Conference, ‘‘ We (Princes) are 
in honour bound to help the Crown in any of its 
difficulties. In time of war we can offer our per- 
sons and our armies. In peace-time we must give 
all the assistance that is asked of us. And since 
Britain seems inclined to give our friends in Brit- 
ish India still greater conaessions Federation of 
some kind seems to be the only solution.” 

That is how the blessed word ‘ Federation ”’ 
came to be sung in unison by the Princes’ repres- 
entatives at the First Round Table Conference. 

But the Federation that Ranji and other Princes 


contemplated was not the Federation of the White 
Paper. He never suspected that a British Cabinet 
would seriously agree to a scuttle from India and 
a complete betrayal of the Princes, who had served 
India and the British Raj so faithfully in every 
crisis down to the Great War. 

One can imagine his dismay when during the 
third States’ delegation to this country the trend of 
British Cabinet policy had become to him only too 
obvious. What was he to do ? 

His course — the only honourable course for a 
Rajput Prince—was clear. He must take the very 
first opportunity that presented itself for speaking 
his mind, and for pointing out the grave dangers 
which appeared to be looming ahead. 

So he chose the occasion when the Princes’ 
Chamber was discussing the report of the Third 
States’ Delegation to England. He had hardly 
begun speaking when he was ruled out of order by 
the President, Lord Willingdon. 


Speech not Irrelevant 

Now Ranji knew, as everyone familiar with 
debates in the Princes’ Chamber also knows, that 
considerable latitude is always allowed to speakers 
in that House. Princely etiquette prevents too 
sharp a pulling up even of the most loquacious 
and most irrelevant orators. 

And Ranji’s speech in this case was not irrele- 
vant to the subject under discussion; it was 
extremely pertinent to it. Moreover, this was not 
just an ordinary Prince speaking, but the Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber, the Head of the States’ 
Delegation, who had not only a right, but a duty 
to express his views. Hence Lord Willingdon’s 
intervention on mere grounds of procedure had 
and could have no justification at all. By Ranji 
it could only be interpreted as a slight upon his 
work for the Princes and the Empire, an insult 
inflicted in the presence of all his fellow Princes. 

The Rajputs, like the Sumurai of Japan, have 
their pride — a pride founded on heroic achieve- 
ments down the centuries. And no Rajput Prince 
could brook being humbled in this manner. 

The man who, when shot in the right eye by 
one of his guests, remembered his Rajput chivalry 
and took measures to see that the name of the 
friend responsible for the accident should never be 
disclosed, was not the man to do dishonour to an 
even more distinguished friend, the King’s repre- 
sentative. That was neither cricket nor the Rajput 
way. 

So when the Chamber dispersed he duly paid 
his respects to the Viceroy and immediately left 
for his State. 

Within eight days of the Chamber incident 
Ranji was dead—a great Prince, great patriot and 


great gentleman, killed to make a White Paper 
holiday ! 
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Supplement to the SATURDAY REVIEW 


RANJ 


WHOM WE ALL 


Ninety-five per cent. of the people of India have no vote and no knowledge of 

Politics. Like sheep they are being led to the slaughter by the White Paper— and 

Ranji's valuable life has been sacrificed by our Pig-headed Politicians because he 
pointed this out. Shall his life be given in vain ? 
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Freedom for Civil Aircraft 


By Oliver Stewart 


HE Gorell Committee’s Report and the 
Memorandum of the Secretary of State for 
Air that accompanies it, may be regarded as 
one of the most exciting blue books that have ever 
appeared. It is not only that it deals with a 
matter of importance, the freedom of the air, but 
also that it is a sort of record of a free fight between 
members of the Committee and the Air Ministry 
and between members of the Committee among 
themselves. There is more veiled vituperation to 
the square inch than I remember to have seen in 
any previous blue book, and it is one of my more 
mournful duties to read a good many of them. 


I regard this wrangling as prima facie evidence 
of the honesty and enthusiasm of the members of 
the Committee; because it is clear that on any 
subject upon which people feel strongly, there 
must be wrangling. The unanimous report—which 
is so highly esteemed by governments — is in 
reality nothing more than an indication of lack of 
interest. Members will prefer not to argue about 
the points because arguing is fatiguing and they 
really do not much care. But when, as in the 
Gorell Committee, you introduce into one cage, 


as it were, six people who are intensely interested. 


in the subject and who have thought about it and 
formed definite views about it; there is bound to be 
a battle. 


Bold Recommendations 

In tnis instance there was a battle. Certain 
people on the committee believed that the best 
interests of civil flying would be served by taking it 
altogether out of the hands of the Air Ministry 
and they did not hesitate directly to say so in their 
Report to the Air Ministry. The Air Ministry is 
stung to reply and alleges first that the matter was 
not one remitted to the Committee and, second, 
that certain members of the committee have made 
‘*a number of mis-statements of fact, which are 
none the less serious because they are uninten- 
tional.”” It is what the sporting writers call a 
ding dong struggle.” 


On the matters which were remitted to the com- 
mittee much valuable work was done. The recom- 
mendations are bold and—what is surprising to 
anyone who knows the built-in official mind—the 
Air Council has accepted the more important ones. 
Consequently we may look to the achievement of 
a notable improvement in the conditions govern- 
ing civil flying in this country and a consequent 
increase in its popularity. 


Of great importance is the recommendation, 
accepted by the Air Council, that ‘‘ the possession 
of a certificate of airworthiness for aircraft used for 
private flying or aerial work should be at the option 
of the owner or hirer, but a third-party insurance 
policy (or an equivalent indemnity) should be 
effected and maintained.’’ In other words the only 
officialism to be compulsorily endured by the 


private aeroplane owner will be that entailed vy 
taking out a third-party insurance policy. Again 
there is the recommendation, which I have myself 
been making for a number of years, that the 
‘‘ system of documents for aircraft should be re- 
vised; when flying in this country private and 
aerial work aircraft should have to carry only the 
certificate of third-party insurance, and _ public 
transport aircraft only this certificate, the certificate 
of airworthiness and the licences of the crew.”’ 
Again the Air Council accepts, so that, in future, 
private owners will be able to stow their library 
of licences and log-books in the attic. 


The committee recommends that the ‘‘ control 
of airworthiness for civil aircraft should be de- 
volved to a statutory autonomous Board formed 
from the Joint Aviation Advisory Committee of 
Lloyd’s Register and the British Corporation 
Register and this is accepted by the Air Council 
‘* in principle ’’ subject to certain limitations. The 
committee recommends that ‘‘ an inventor should 
be free to try out an experimental aircraft provided 
it bears identification marks, is insured against 
third-party risks, and is not flown to the common 
danger ’’ and once again the Air Council accepts. 


The total effect of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions and of the acceptance of some of them by the 
Air Council will be that civil flying will be freed 
from much of the vexatious restrictionism that at 
present engulfs it; that the Air Ministry will cease 
to interfere with things that do not concern it, such 
as the safeguarding of the private pilot who 
chooses to fly for his own amusement and that the 
mad inventor, if there is such a person, will be 
free to break his neck if he wishes to do so, a very 
proper activity, provided only that he does not 
break other people’s necks. 


The Unexpected Happens 

I must say that the Report and Memorandum 
are unexpected in their tenor. In the first place 
few people belived that the committee would dare 
to speak the whole truth. Such a procedure is 
almost unheard of in the activities of committees. 
In the second place few people expected that the 
Air Ministry would let one smallest morsel of power 
slip through its fingers. 


My adverse criticism of the Air Ministry in the 
past has been so vigorous and so prolonged, that 
I find it particularly pleasant to be able to praise 
the Ministry on this occasion. It has acted for 
the best interests of flying without after-thoughts. 
I cannot help feeling that the fact that Lord Lon- 
donderry and Sir Philip Sassoon both fly them- 
selves has had something to do with it. It is 
possible that they realised what a curse over-grown 
officialism can be; that they saw how progress was 
being checked by the continuous hail of regula- 


tions, licences, registrations, certificates and 
notices. Whatever was the cause the result is 
welcome. 
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How Goodwood Became Glorious 


By David Learmonth 
(The Goodwood Meeting Opens Next Tuesday) 


HERE seems to have been racing of a sort 
at Goodwood during the eighteenth century. 
but it could only have been a rough and 

ready affair confined to the personal friends of the 
Duke, since the racecourse was not constructed till 
1800. It was finished a year later, 


This was during the time of the third Duke to 
whom Goodwood undoubtedly owes its title of 
‘* glorious.’”” He was a man of many parts and 
at one time actually financed in Whitehall a free 
school of painting and sculpture. He was also 
an ambitious politician, a soldier of some renown, 
having risen to the rank of Field Marshal, pos- 
sessed of considerable knowledge of building and 
engineering, a practical farmer, an expert land- 
scape designer, and an all-round sportsman. 


The Goodwood hounds at that time possessed a 
reputation for speed that was second to none and 
a story is told how a party once came down from 
Melton, only to be completely out-distanced by 
this provincial pack on a good scenting day. 

Yet the Duke would put necessary work on the 
estate before his favourite sport. On one occasion 
the huntsman, wishing to see his master before 
cubbing, rose at daybreak and proceeded to Good- 
wood House. To his surprise he encountered the 
Duke staggering under a load of corn. 


The Hunt Harvest 


‘* A fine day like this is no time for hunting, 
when the harvest has yet to be gathered in,’”’ was 
the substance of his words, and he sent his hunts- 
man home to collect all the hunt servants and 
kennel staff to assist in carrying the corn. 

Yet, though the Duke was careful in some ways, 
he was not afraid of spending money when he con- 
sidered it necessary. Thus he expended no less 
than six thousand pounds on building new ken- 
nels, because he did not wish to spoil the outlook 
from the house. 

He also added enormously to the size of the 
estate, which he planted with exotic trees and 
shrubs from all corners of the world. The extent 
of the work can be judged by the fact that there 
were often as many as twelve hundred labourers 
employed at this task at one time. 

Nevertheless, he was extremely business-like in 
his building activities and where he could effect 
an economy by erecting his own plant or by insti- 
tuting some labour-saving device he did so. Thus 
he erected the first mortar grinding apparatus in 
England; moreover, he designed it himself. 

The racecourse designed by the third Duke was 
nothing like so extensive as that of to-day and it 
seems that he did not contemplate that any exten- 
sion would be necessary ; for when the fifth Duke 
added half a mile to the straight it involved the 
grubbing of whole plantations—a herculean task. 

There is litle doubt that the decision of the fifth 
Duke to improve the course was largely due to the 


influence of Lord George Cavendish Bentinck, 
who had quarrelled with his trainer Day and had 
removed his horses to Goodwood to be trained with 
the Duke’s by John Kent. 


Bentinck was determined that Goodwood should 
become one of the most important meetings in 
England and he worked very hard indeed to make 
it so. For such a task he was in some respects 
more favourably placed than the Duke himself; 
for, by virtue of the extensive scale on which he 
raced, he was more able to influence owners and 
trainers to send their best horses to the meeting. 
This may sound strange to anyone unversed in 
the ways of racing; but they would be surprised 
at the amount of canvassing for entries which is 
done even to-day by those who are interested in 
putting a new course on its feet. 

In Bentinck’s time Goodwood became socially 
as well as from the purely racing point of view 
one of the most brilliant fixtures of the season. 
It was never so formal as Ascot; neither the Duke 
nor Bentinck ever intended it should be. They 
realised that such a beautiful and natural setting 
amid the sweeping curves of the downs and the 
multi-coloured hues of venerable trees lent itself 


far more to an atmosphere of relaxation than to 
stiff formality. 
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Australians Favourites for Last Test 


By William Pollock 
(Author of ‘‘ The Cream of Cricket.’’) 


HE grand chance of the season for Test team 

pickers has now come. The fifth England 

v. Australia match, which begins at the 

Oval on August 18, has to be played to a finish to 

decide whether we keep the ‘‘ Ashes” or the 

Australians collect them, and everyone is arguing 

and disputing about who shall and who shall not 
play for England. 

Backs of thousands of envelopes and menu 
cards have the names of cricketers scrawled all 
over them. Peppery gentlemen are demanding 
that D. R. Jardine should come out of the Press 
box and captain the side, and that Larwood be 
let loose with his ferocious leg-theory, or body-line 
bowling, whichever you call it. The recall of such 
‘‘old men’’ as Frank Woolley, Maurice Tate, 
aan Mead—even Jack Hobbs is required by 
others. 


The three Board of Control selectors, Sir Stanley 
Jackson, Mr. P. Perrin, and Mr. T. A. Higson, 
must be driven nearly mad by all the suggestions 
they read and hear—if they do read them, or listen 
to them. They have a very difficult and very 
responsible job. If England loses at the Oval they 
will be roundly cursed; if we win, they will get 
precious few thanks—if any at all. 


Why They Failed 


A thankless thing, this selecting. Some of the 
players in whom they have put their trust this 
season have failed them. The Nawab of Pataudi, 
who is a really high class batsman, did not come 
off in the first test, chiefly because he was nervous. 
Mitchell, the Derbyshire spin bowler, Hopwood, 
of Lancashire—a player below Test Match stand- 
ard, in my opinion—Kenneth Farnes, who took 
ten wickets with his fast bowling at Nottingham, 
and then, because of injury, did nothing at Lords, 
Keeton, Clarke, another damaged bowler and one 
or two others, have not been the help it was hoped 
and thought they would be. 


Despite the fact that we did win the Lord’s Test, 
England has been a disappointment so far. We 
could not bat at Nottingham or at Leeds, we 
could not bowl at Manchester, and our fielding has 
never been up to that of the Australians. They 
look a team in the field, we look a scratch lot. 


Actually, England is tremendously lucky still to 
have a last chance to win the odd match in three 
finished. If ever a team was outplayed it was Eng- 
land in the just finished Test at Leeds; and if it 
had not been for the intervention of providence in 
the shape of that cloudburst which flooded this 
ground on the last day the Australians would 
almost certainly have been a game up now. 


I am writing this article in the train coming back 
to London from that Leeds match and, looking 
back on what happened in it, I am appalled to 
remember how badly England played. Apart from 
two bowling spells by Bowes, the Yorkshireman, 
there was hardly a thing in our cricket with which 
to be satisfied. 


C. V. Grimmett and W. J. O'Reilly bowled our 
batsmen out, and Don Bradman and W. H. Pons- 
ford made, between them, nearly five hundred runs 
off our bowling. It was all rather humiliating. 


Changes are Certain 


What can be done about it all I do not know. 
The selectors can only pick the eleven men they 
consider most likely to make up the best team, and 
if some of these men are out of form when it 
comes to the match, or have bad luck, or get Test 
match fright, no one is really to blame. 


It is a certainty that there will be three or four 
changes in the next team. Three of the Leeds 
failures are bound to be dropped, and one or two 
more are not sure to keep their places for the Oval 
match. Filling up backs of envelopes with pos- 
sible names, my inclination is to fall back upon 
some of the tried and proved in past Test cricket. 
Young players have not taken their chances, and 
now that the time of crisis is at hand I do feel that 
the thing to do is to call upon experience. You 
cannot experiment now—you must play for safety 
as far as possible—and the men to put your trust 
,- are those who have already been through the 

re. 


There will be no haste in the Oval match—it may 
go on for a fortnight if rain stops play now and 
then—and unless we are very careful the Austra- 
lians will win. 


_They are more accustomed to this take-your- 
time cricket than we are. 


Navy Week 
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The Bird Game 


By “ Fish-hawk ” 


HERE are times on every train journey when 
time hangs heavily on one’s hands, and even 
the best book looses its savour, so that one is 

hard put to contain one’s impatience and find 
something to while away the weary hours. 

Then it is that the bird game comes into its own. 

The game consists in noting the number of 
different species seen through the carriage 
window; those scored in any other way do not 
count. 

Many are the hours I have spent in trains, and 
never once have I failed to find enjoyment in this 
simple pastime. 

It is most interesting to note how different jour- 
neys over the same route compare with each other. 
and also how different routes give you an almost 
totally different list of species. 

Naturally there are a few ‘‘ hardy annuals ”’ 
which are to be seen on every journey, such as 
rooks, starlings, wood pigeons and moorhens, but 
what is often so interesting is the species one ex- 
pects to see but doesn’t. 

Why for instance can one always rely on seeing 
numerous dabchicks between Andover and Salis- 
bury, while one rarely if ever sees them in just as 
suitable country round Reading and further west 
up the Thames valley ? 


Then, too, there are the birds one expects to see 
in what looks eminently suitable country and yet 
we find them in the least likely spots. Such as a 
snipe sitting in the middle of a dry ploughed fic'd, 
when one would naturally have expected to see hiin 
on the marshy ground we passed some miles back. 


From the point of numbers, the palm for the 
best list must definitely go to the S.W. Railway’s 
line through Salisbury and Templecome to 
Exeter. On this journey last winter I saw 44 differ- 
ent species, including such unlikely examples as 
wigeon, kingfishers, barn owl, and a woodcock. 
The poorest results have been on journeys 
through the Midlands, as to Newcastle and Birken- 
head; on neither of these runs have I ever scored 
more than a score of species for the entire run, 
although the country looks just as ‘‘ birdy ’’ as 
any other part of England. 


Somehow or another we derive immense satis- 
faction from spotting less common bird friends 
from the train, chiefly I suppose because we think 
that so much noise must inevitably scare them 
away. But actually birds and animals take far 
less notice of a train than one expects, for they 
quickly realise that it does them no harm and can- 
not travel away from its pre-ordained path. 


Tribute to the Tom-Tit 


By H. Wynn Jones 


T is a far call from the austerity and grim 
efficiency of 10, Whitehall Place, where the 
Ministry of Agriculture has its being, to 

Gilbert’s tree by a river, where a little tom-tit 
sang ‘‘ Willow, tit-willow, tit-willow.’’ And the 
cheeky little fellow who inspired that delightful 
ditty is probably unconscious of the honour that 
has been done him by a great department of State. 


If he were conscious of it and flew over there 
one day via St. James’s Park, he would be 
disappointed, for the tribute that has been paid 
him takes the form neither of a lump of suet nor 
yet a coconut, merely a leaflet. 


He does not have it all to himself, but more 
endearing things are said about him there than 


have been said by the Ministry about any other 
bird. 


Yes, the Ministry has re-issued a leaflet dealing 
with the titmouse family, and I suspect the kindly 
genius of my friend Mr, Lancum is at the back 
of it all, for Mr. Lancum, besides being an 
excellent Civil Servant, is a first-class naturalist, 
and knows his bird life as few men do who follow 
sedentary occupations. 

‘Their lively and acrobatic movements,’’ says 
Mr. Lan. . . . sorry, says the Ministry, 
“ especially those of the blue tit, are a source of 


pleasure to all bird lovers.’’ . . . Enormous 
numbers of noxious insects and larve are 
destroyed by tits, which may be ranked among 
the very best friends of the agriculturist and 
horticulturist.””... No right thinking person 
will injure any of the British tits.” 

Naughty Ministry! They refuse to commit 
themselves on the eternal question of the amount 
of harm tom-tits do in apiaries, but they admit 
that occasionally mysterious wee holes appear in 
the apples and pears. The antidote for that is 
a row of sunflowers. No right thinking tom-tit 
will peck apples when there are sunflower seeds 
around. 

I still prefer ‘‘ tom-tit’’ to “‘ blue tit,’? and I 
much prefer ‘‘ cole’’ to ‘‘ coal’’ tit, right or 
wrong, and, finally, may I please be allowed to 
tell the Ministry that the Marsh tit should have 
been included in the leaflet, along with the Great, 
Blue, Cole and Long-tailed? It is quite wrong 
to say the Marsh tit does not frequent gardens 
and the neighbourhood of human dwellings. A 
pair were within two yards of my window half 
an hour ago. I heard them long before I saw 
them, and after hearing that harsh scold of theirs 
there is no need to peer and peep for a glance 


r: the nape of the neck to distinguish Marsh from 
ole. 
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In the Heart of the Desert 


By C.G.C.T. 


** FEN those hills,’’ observed my backrider, as 
we climbed on the camel Aganbét, ‘* there 
are women who habitually turn into 

panthers. By night they suck the blood of their 

lovers and before the dawn, back they are by their 
sleeping husbands, women again.”’ 

This was a promising beginning to the day’s 
march of a touring revenue-officer. A ridge of the 
Aravallis lay along the horizon to our east, its 
jagged peaks, pale ochre and ivory, a gigantic 
replica of a dead wolf’s jawbone weathered by ages 
of exposure to the corroding desert air. The 
camel’s nose was pointed south and he slid over 
sand and stark patches of purple earth at a pace 
which justified his name. Aganbét means motor- 
launch. My backrider, a travelled man, had so 
christened him at his purchase because, he 
explained joyfully, he would not shake the water 
in my stomach. 


The June sun sprang up from behind the row 
of teeth and its heat was battering at our ribs 
when we entered a sparse forest of dwarfed acacias, 
shadeless and hung with cobwebs, a melancholy 
place. Here, four months earlier, I had louked 
from the camel’s saddle into the nests of the 
trousered eagles and fingered their heavy warth 
eggs with the infinite satisfaction of a miser 
counting his gold. In and out of the trees wove 
Aganbét like a polo-pony in a bending-race. We 
emerged at last on clearer ground and the camel- 
man began to sing mea ghost-story. I had heard 
it before so smothered it at birth, but the heat 
had got into his blood and sing he must, a sun- 
crazed grasshopper. 


Song of the Dunes 

He sang of the high-hearted young men of his 
native village in the dunes. How two of them 
will lie up before sunrise behind the parapet of an 
outlying well, in the fiercest heat of the year, and 
when the blackbuck come out of the desert to drink 
the spill-water, they clap, clap softly, not scaring 
them clean away, nor allowing them to drink, but 
keeping them on the linger. Sooner or later the 
panting herd trails wearily back into the dunes, to 
pass the day as best it can, and the young men 
follow at a walk, one of them carrying a waterskin 
for both to drink from. They must not hasten, 
or the herd will take alarm and run and be lost to 
sight among the high sandhills, while they still 
have strength to run. 


At noon, God pity him! the fattest buck’s 
tongue is hanging to his knees. He separates from 
the others and, before the day is out, the young 
men walk up to him and take him by the horn, 
alive. Of those who undergo this feat of endurance 
some lose their sight and none attempts it twice 
in a lifetime. 

He sang of a camel, the darling of his village, 
which during midnight raids on the settlements 
of ploughing men in the south, would shuffle 


backwards on its knees through the low doors of 
Banias’ granaries, and when loaded from witnin, 
shuffle out again, like a turtle. Then up! and 
away on the mad ride home, slashing at the 
lousy heads of the cultivators—but in the middle 
of this song he stopped and listened. We were on 
sand among matted clumps of creeping thorn. 

you hear him?’’ he whispered, the 
Stirrup-companion, the Hamrik4b! ”’ 

I heard him; the padding and creak of a 
harnessed riding camel running pace-for-pace with 
ours, close at our side. Once before, and on such 
a march, I had heard the Hamrikab. I take it to 
be some sort of echo. 


All is Delusion 


** Maya, maya! sighed the camelman. All 
is delusion.”” His words released a ligature on 
my thoughts which had fretted me all the morning. 
The heat, oppressive up to now, surged through 
every vein of my body in an invigorating flood. 
I swam on air. Looking at a wizened acacia I 
saw it as I had always prayed to see a tree. It 
was no silent thing at all, no inverted besom of 
brittle dusty twigs, but a roaring blast-furnace 
more vital than myself, sucking and exhaling 
through a thousand pores and filling the desert 
with noiseless sound. 

A furlong away a cock bustard stood on a 
gravelly outcrop which flashed as if wet with rain. 
I sent my soul out to meet him and with a leap, 
not of imagination but of effortless self-projection, 
I became that bird. The hot wind hissed in my 
horny nostrils, my stub toes gripped the 
burnished gravel and the lap of my wings against 
my sides was beyond words comfortable and cool. 
When a lizard stirred a foot away, I strode forward 
and bolted it whole. It wriggled inside me and 
that, too, was very good. When the camel drew 
nearer I craned my neck and spread my wings... 


“Wah, Wah!” shouted my __backrider. 
‘* Have a care!’’ And he seized the blue-and- 
silver nose-strings of Aganbét so that the beast, 
checking suddenly, threw me against the brass 
pommel. 

I turned in the saddle angrily. ‘* What the 
Devil . . .”” I swore. But the camelman only 
looked me in the eyes and neither of us spok= 
again on that march. 


Direct subscribers who are changing 
their addresses are asked to give the 
earliest possible notification to the 
“Saturday Review,”’ 18-20, York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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Remarkable Chinese Play 


NE can safely predict a pronounced success 

for Mr. S. L. Hsiung’s attempt to interest 

an English public in his Chinese play of consider- 

able antiquity — ‘‘ The Eight Acts about the 
Wang Family.” 

His English version of this play is attractively 
called ‘‘ Lady Precious Stream,’’ surely an allur- 
ing title in itself; and it is delightfully illustrated 
in colour by another Chinaman, Hsu Peihung, 
or as he is known on the Continent, Ju Péon. 

The publishers are Messrs. Methuen, and the 
price 8s. 6d. is extremely moderate for such an 
artistic production. 


Mr. Hsiung has been connected with the Chinese 
stage for many years both as an actor and as a 
Manager. As he has also been a Professor of 
English at a Chinese University and from an early 
age has been engaged in translating English books 
into Chinese and lecturing on English, one begins 
to understand his truly wonderful command of the 
English language. 

In his brief introduction he dismisses the idea 
that a Chinese play lasts for a fortnight or three 
weeks as the mere figment of the foreigner’s 
imagination. A play in China, he says, normally 
begins at six or seven in the evening and ends 
about midnight. 

The second act of ‘‘ Lady Precious Stream ”’ 
has, he tells us, ‘‘ moved thousands to tears,”’ 
while the third and fourth ‘‘ have delighted 
millions,’’ but these acts have as a rule been 
performed separately. 


The Ubiquitous Property Man 
The feature of the Chinese Drama that he 
particularly stresses is its unrealistic character. 
The audience is expected to supply the necessary 
illusion and the Property Man plays a part which 
must make illusion somewhat difficult. 
“He is the greatest obstacle to realism. He is 
generally attired in his everyday habit and walks to 
and fro among fantastically costumed players. This 
excellent Master of Ceremonies sometimes in excess 
of zeal overdoes his duty. When a player has some 
long lines to recite or has just finished one, he 
quietly presents to him or her a cup of tea to ease the 
throat. In hot weather, when the costume is rather 
thick, he fans the wearer incessantly. These actions 
would certainly be condemned by a Western audience, 
but we accept or rather pretend not to see them.” 
The Wang family of the play consists of the 
crotchety father, the Prime Minister Wang Yun, 
his amiable wife who endeavours to reconcile 
“* obedience to husband ”’ with ‘‘ obedience to her 
children,’’ the three daughters Golden Stream, 
Silver Stream and Precious Stream and the 
Dragon General and the Tiger General, Wang’s 
two egregious sons-in-law, married to the first and 
second daughters. 

The play opens with a family consultation over 
the marriage to be arranged for the ‘‘ obstinate 
young minx,’’ Precious Stream. 

This charming young lady is modern enough to 
wish to choose her own husband and does so much 
to her father’s chagrin, her choice falling on the 


poet gardener! The couple are driven out of the 
family circle, marry and live in a cave. 

Hsieh Ping-Kuei, the poet gardener, eventually 
goes off to achieve greatness. 

Some eighteen years are supposed to elapse 
between Acts two and three. In this interval 
Hsieh is nearly murdered by the Tiger General, 
but manages with the help of a Princess to become 
King of the Western Regions where the customs 
are ‘‘ exactly opposite to those of China.” 

Pining for his wife he sets out to find her, 
only to be followed and caught up by the Princess. 
He tells her he is seeking Lady Precious Stream. 


Princess : Oh, you have been deceiving me all these 
years ! 

Hsieh: No ! Yon wrong me there !_ I was desper- 
ately in love with you all the time and I am still. 

Princess : To deceive me and then desert me is most 


heartless. I will never speak to you again. I hate 
you ! I hate you ! 

Two Forms of Salute 
But she follows him all the same. And is 


astonished at the sights she sees at the court he is 
holding after his reunion with Precious Stream. 

Princess : Who is that little goddess sitting next to 
His Majesty ? 

Kiang (A.D.C.) : She is his wife the famous Precious 
Stream of the Wang family. Why do you call her a 
goddess ? 

Princess : Don’t you see that even her eyelids do not 
move a little bit ? 

Kiang : That is the custom in China. They are not 
allowed to move even their eyelids before strangers. 

Princess : Oh, I can’t abide this ! Let us go back to 
the Western Regions. 

Ma (another A.D.C.) and Kiang: Oh, no, we can’t. 

Princess : What am I to do ? 

Ma: You must go to her and salute her. 

Princess : I won’t salute her. 

Kiang : If you don’t they will say the women of the 
Western Regions have very bad manners. 

Princess : Then I must do it for the reputation of our 
women. 

She salutes Precious Stream and is astonished 
at her response, and has to be initiated into the 
difference between her own “hitting a dog ”’ 
salute and the Chinese ‘*‘ churning cream ’’ manner 
of reception. 

Finally to get rid of her the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs is sent for to escort her away, and the 
courtesies which pass between the two prompts 
Precious Stream to say to Hsieh her husband :— 

Do you always behave in the Western Regions as 
those two were doing ? Why not give me a turn ? 

Hsieh: For shame. Our affection is for each other 
and not for public entertainment. 

(He retires) 

Precious Stream (imitating the tones and actions of 
the Minister and Princess) : ‘“My sincere welcome and 
respects to you, Your Highness’’ (she kisses her own 
hand) “Oh, thank you.’ (She offers her arm) “Will 
your Highness come with me ?” (She takes the 
offered arm) ‘‘With pleasure ! ”’ (She retires on the 
invisible gallant’s arm). 

So she remains a delightful little minx to the 
very end. It is an entrancing play with its 
romantic atmosphere, its naive simplicity and 
quaintness and the revealing glimpses it affords 
into Chinese mentality. 
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Coburg Marriage Broker | 


ISTORY affords no exact parallel to the 
astonishing career of the little Coburg 
country doctor, Christian Friedrich Stockmar, 
who from the obscurity of a diminutive German 
State became the confidant of most of the Europ- 
ean Sovereigns of his time and in England was 
for a long period a real power behind the Throne. 
In addition to this remarkable personal achieve- 
ment, Stockmar did much to advance the fortunes 
of his own native State. 

Accompanying Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
to England on the Prince’s marriage to Princess 
Charlotte, he subsequently, on the Princess’ death, 
fixed up his master’s succession to the throne of 
Belgium and became Europe’s marriage 
broker.”’ 

The marriages he had a hand in arranging were 
those of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg; Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg and 
Maria da Gloria, Queen of Portugal; Victoria of 
Saxe-Coburg and the Duc de Nemours, son of 
King Louis Philippe; and of two other Saxe- 
Coburg Princes with French Princesses. 

The most important of these marriages was, of 
course, that of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, 
and Stockmar, having helped to arrange it and 
having acted on King Leopold’s suggestion as 
the Queen’s Private Secretary for a year and then 


conducted Prince Albert as guide and preceptor. 


on a tour in Italy, naturally fell into the position of 
confidential adviser to the young married couple. 


The Universal Planner 


With true German thoroughness he had a plan 
for everything, from constitutional problems down 
to cleaning Royal window panes. And his genius 
for meddling in everything and writing up mem- 
oranda inevitably caused during his twenty years’ 
stay in England both trouble and irritation. 

Mr. Paul H. Emden includes the story of 
Stockmar’s career in his series of illuminating 
studies of that highly important class of State 
Servants—Private Secretaries and others—whose 
work is carried on unseen by the world at large. 

While paying due acknowledgment to Stock- 
mar’s merits as an adviser and the better side of 
his methodical industry, he does not omit to draw 
attention to his defects ( ‘‘ Behind the Throne,”’ 
Hodder and Stoughton, 15/-). : 

Documents, grown-up Princes and experienced Min- 
isters are after all able to offer resistance and badly 
treated window-panes can be replaced. The souls of 
children are more sensitive and the impressions they 
receive last a lifetime. The darkest chapter in Stock- 
mar’s manifold activities is that relating to the educa- 
tion of the Royal children. 

Happily, in King Edward’s case Stockmar’s 
pedagogic priggishness was unable to stamp oui 
the individuality that was to make a great King. 

And happily, too, for England and the Royal 
House the advisers that succeeded Stockmar were 
all Englishmen. 

The greatest of them all was Lord Stamford- 
ham, who owed his honoured place among the 
helpers of the Throne to the chance that sent him 
home from Zululand in charge of the dead body of 
the Prince Imperial. 


Anthologies from Latin 


OST of us have been brought up to believe 
M that there is a great gulf separating Class- 
ical or even Silver Age Latinity from the Latin of 
the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Jack Lindsay does not altogether hold with 
this view. In an introductory note to his transla- 
tions from Medieval Latin poets (‘‘Medieval Latin 
Poets,’’ Elkin Mathews & Marrot, 7/6) he says: 

The facts are that Latin continued as a living vehicle 

of communication and culture for over 1,C00 years after 

the fall of Rome. That Latin was no abstract 
esperanto of scholars, but rooted in the common idiom 
of the people throughout Roman history. The discov- 
ery of this leads us to a new evolution of Petronius, 
and it is perceived that his work is the perfect medi- 
ation between classical and medieval Latin because of 
its rich passages of common speech. At the same time 

. we find that medieval Latin has a far more real 

and important lineage than any Ciceronian fixation of 

the language. 

For this medieval anthology Mr. Lindsay has 
taken roughly the period A.D. 400—1400, begin- 
ning with Prudentius and Bvethius in the fourth 
century and Maximian in the fifth. The culmin- 
ating point is reached with Abelard, Hugo and 
the unknown singers of the Carmina Burana in 
the ‘‘ glorious Twelfth Century.’”’ Mr. Lindsay 
goes beyond the 14th century for his concluding 
translations, one of which runs: 

More readily in pubs than church 

My pleasant life is led, 
I’ve never scorned, I’ll never scorn 
What light the taverns shed. 

Until I see the holy angels 

coming overhead 

And singing Rest Eternal Now 

for all the drunken dead. 


Rome's High Purpose 

A companion volume to this anthology is ‘‘I am 
a Roman,” also published by Messrs. Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot at 7/6. 

This other anthology of translations mainly 
from classical Latin authors is arranged on a par- 
ticular design, the intention being to illustrate the 
main elements in the Roman character—the high 
purpose, the ideals of freedom, the passion for the 
country and for the simplicities of rural life, and 
the sense of humour that delighted in exposing 
the absurdities of the social environment. 

It opens with two passages — one, the very 
famous one from Vergil, defining Rome’s high 
purpose, the other from Rutilius, in 416 A.D., 
showing the ‘‘ fulfilment.” 

The following extracts from the two translated 
passages may serve to show Mr. Lindsay’s skill 
as translator : 

Vergil 

Roman! be yours to rule the world with power 
These are your arts: to teach the ways of peace 
To raise the fallen and make the arrogant cower. 

Rutilius 
You brought the nations one great fatherland 
You raised the savage with your taming hand 
Broke him, but gave him laws to be his aid 
A City of the scattered Earth you made. 

One may not altogether agree with Mr. Lind- 
say’s point of view regarding classical and medie- 
val Latin, but he has certainly compiled two very 
interesting anthologies. 
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LATEST 


A FIRST-CLASS NOVEL 


ME: Michael Home, whose first novel ‘‘ God and the 

Rabbit”? showed exceptional talent in fiction writing, 
has just produced another book (‘‘ In this Valley ”’, 
Rich and Cowan, 7/6) which more than fulfils the prom- 
ise of its predecessor and deserves an even greater suc- 
cess. It is a tale of conflict in English country life where 
a Methodist farmer, his son, the son’s wife and another 
woman, the Squire and the Squire’s son all play their 
parts true to the characters with which the author has 
invested them. There is a quiet strength in the telling 
of this story that makes it most convincing. 


CLASH OF TEMPERAMENT 


The clash of temperament between a middle-aged 
inn-keeper, obsessed with the fear of growing old, and 
his beautiful motherless daughter, yearning for liberty 
and self-realisation, forms the main theme of Mr. John 
Lindsay’s ‘‘ Tenderness ’? (Chapman and Hall, 7/6), the 
eventual discovery by the daughter of the solution for 
this domestic problem giving point to the book’s title. 
In his skilful handling of an unusual theme Mr. Lindsay 
still finds room for several delightful passages of 
humour. 


A DELICIOUS SATIRE 


To those on the look-out for a thoroughly entertaining 
novel, in which wit and humour abound, ‘ Jeremy’s 
England,” by T. E. B. Clarke (John Long, 7/6) may be 
confidently recommended. It is a delicious satire on 
modern life, the ludicrous aspects of which are set out 
for our delectation in Jeremy’s extraordinary series of 
adventures all over England. Jeremy’s England is in 
very truth a laughter-making one. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH 


Mr. Eric Sutton is to be congratulated on his admirable 
translation of Simonne Ratel’s La Maison des Bories, 
which in its English version appears as ‘‘ The High 
House ”’ (John Lane The Bodley Head, 7/6). There is 
very little either of plot or action in this story of a selfish 
father and his family living in a lonely part of the 
Auvergne, but in very subtle fashion the author somehow 
manages to hold the reader’s interest in the characters he 
so clearly presents. It is a revealing study of French 
provincial domestic life. 


COLLECTION OF SHORT STORIES 


Under the title ‘‘ Paradise for Sale ’’ (7/6) Messrs. 
Hutchinson publish a collection of 13 “little novels” or 
long shcrt stories by Sir Philip Gibbs. The collection 
provides much excellent reading, though all the stories 
are not of equal merit. 


THE WOLF KING 


Truth obviously mingles with fiction in Mr. Joseph 
Walton Lippincott’s remarkable story of ‘‘ The Wolf 
King ” (Harrap, 6/-, illustrated by Ernest Aris). High 
in the Rocky Mountains in the Canadian province of 
Alberta there is known to be a pack of large wolves led 
by a giant black wolf, and Mr. Lippincott has himself 
hunted this pack, so in this story he is naturally draw- 
ing on his own experiences and giving us adventures 
which might well have befallen a real ‘‘ Wolf King.’ 
It is a thrilling tale of the wild that young and old will 
both appreciate, a book that grips one with its sense of 
realism from the first chapter to the last when one is left 
rejoicing at the Wolf King’s final triumph over his 
enemies. 


COVENTRY BARBER AS GOLD PROSPECTOR 

A hairdresser, Life Guardsman, munition worker, 
explorer and prospector in the Canadian Artic regions, 
and finally a barber again in Coventry, but still hearing 
“the North a’calling’”’: that is the astonishing record of 
Mr. Bertram Barker as set forth in his book ‘“ North of 
58’ (Methuen, 7/6). But it is with his experiences in 
Northern Canada that his book mainly deals and he tells 
of them in lively and entertaining fashion. We read of 
Red Indians and Eskimos, of trappers, prospectors and 
Mounted Police, of mushroom townships and their 


FICTION 


“‘ dives,’’ of the hero and his companions being marooned 
on an island and given up for dead, of their being chased 
by bears and finally of a wreck in an icy sea as 
Mr. Barker was homeward bound. Verily this barber’s 
tale is one long series of thrills. 


Detective & Other Thrills 


By RICHARD KEVERNE 


POLICE MURDERS 
HEESRY WADE’S new detective novel ‘‘ Constable 
Guard Thyself ! ’’ (Constable 7/6) is a really first 
class story. Mr. Wade’s victim is the Chief Constable 
of a county police force. He is murdered in his own 
office, with all his staff about, at a busy time of day. 
There is no mystery about the crime itself, but a consid- 

erable mystery about who committed it. 

To solve that, Inspector Poole of Scotland Yard is 
called in. Mr. Wade’s many admirers will remember 
Inspector Poole, an attractive, sympathetic and very 
human sleuth who has worked for the author before. 
And Poole’s work, like Mr. Wade’s work, is admirable. 
For neither keeps anything back from the reader. Both 
play scrupulously fairly, and allow the reader to enjoy 
with them the careful and meticulous investigations 
which lead, in the end, to the arrest of an unusual 
criminal. 

Mr. Wade’s knowledge of county constabulary condi- 
tions is extensive: his atmosphere excellent. I have 
only one kick: I wish he wouldn’t write “ I’ld”’ for 
“I would,’’? sometimes. It frets even more when he 
puts: ‘‘ You’ld for ‘“‘ you would,” or ‘ he’ld ’ve”’ for 
‘the would have.’? Why he does it is another mystery 
which perhaps Inspector Poole might solve. 


BLACK MAGIC 

“Burn Witch Burn ! ” by A. Merritt (Methuen, ‘/6) 
is another good story. Anda grim one. You may or 
may not believe in witchcraft—you probably do not 
when you start Mr. Merritt’s book—but before you have 
finished it you will have, perhaps, come to fear, even if 
you still don’t believe in, the loathsome little dolls the 
abominable Madame Mandalip made in her shop in New 
York. 

For really good blood-curdling I have not, for a very 
long time, met anything to equal some parts of this 
story, told in a perfectly matter of fact way of modern 
people—a gangster chief and his gunmen, a hospital 
nurse and a hospital doctor among them—upon whom the 
terrors of witchcraft fall. It is comforting when you put 
down this book to tell yourself that Black Magic is a 
thing of the past, if it ever did exist. This is no story for 
those of uncontrolled imagination, late at night. 


REAL ADVENTURE 

Rupert Grayson’s ‘‘Gun Cotton Secret Agent ’”’ 
(Grayson & Grayson, 7/6) gives you a full measure of 
thrills and adventure. Also his graphic descriptions 
of South Africa made me want to go there. 

The first chapter is the least good, but Mr. Grayson 
follows an old and good tradition and shows his charac- 
ters in tight places and then leaves them there while he 
places a new lot of characters in other tight places. And 
if he hadn’t written the first chapter, Gun Cotton couldn’t 
have had the exciting chase I followed so breathlessly. 

It is the first book of adventure I have read that has 
Hitler as the vague power behind the “gang;’’ in this 
case working for the destruction of English’rule in South 
Africa. Hitler’s minions are a desperate crew and Gun 
Cotton and his charming wife go through many bad 
half hours before they defeat those German plotters. 


KIDNAPPINGS AND AUTOMATICS 
‘* Death Takes the Stage ’”? by Gavin Holt (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 7/6) is a good example of the conventional 
“‘ quick action ” story. It is full of incident and excite- 
ments; aeroplanes, super-criminals, kidnappings and 
automatics. But it makes very good reading for an idle 
hour or two, and Mr. Holt’s bright young people who 


play a minor part in all this tangled tale of villainy are 


very likeable folk. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


KENYA’S FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


MSS Nora K. Strange is the author of several novels 

dealing with Kenya. As a result of a reiurn visit toa 
colony where she spent many of her earlier years she has 
now written a book setting out her more recent impres- 
sions and containing much interesting information about 
various aspects of lite in that part of the world (‘‘ Kenya 
To-day,’’ Stanley Paul, 18/-). Miss Strange writes easily 
and while her book is informative there is nothing of 
the dull textbook about it. It may be heartily recom- 
mended to all who wish to know something about the 
colony. Kenya, she tells us, is crying out for white 
This she defines as the 
worker rather than the spender. 

At the moment, she admits that owing to world- 
wide depression, locusts and drought, many large 
estates are being carried on at a loss. But she says: 
‘« There seems to be ample room and ample scope for the 
private individual with a small capital and, say, a small 
pension who comes prepared to get the best out of a 
small holding. To such a type, large or small residen- 
tial plots within the radius of a township offer a free 
and unhampered existence in a wonderful climate amidst 
beautiful surroundings. And since with adequate care 
most things can be grown in Kenya soil, he would in 
time become self-supporting.”? But Kenya of to-morrow, 
she adds, has other possibilities. ‘““The aeroplane is 
bringing it closer every year to the tourist. In the years 
to come there is no reason why Mount Kenya should not 
become a popular winter sports’ centre. 


CANADA AND SOUTH AFRICA 


Messrs. Arrowsmith are the publishers of a useful 


series of booklets, priced at 3/6 each, and designed to” 


present in moderate compass the complete story of the 
development of various modern States from their origin 
to the present day. The series is called ‘‘ Modern States 
Series.” 

Among the first volumes to be issued are two dealing 
with Canada and South Africa. That on Canada is by 
Professor A. Stanley Walker, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of King’s College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. He 
writes in optimistic vein about Canada’s future. 

She has already, he says, gained an important place 
among the industrial and commercial nations of the 
world. ‘‘Without doubt,” he goes on, ‘‘Canada is solid 
and resilient and Laurier’s prophecy that the twentieth 
century will belong to Canada may yet prove true.” 

The South African volume is by Mr. J. A. I. Agar- 
Hamilton, Senior Lecturer in Modern History in the 
University of Pretoria. Hisconclusion is that after nearly 
a quarter of a century of Union, South Africa faces prob- 
lems which are no nearer solution, though they are per- 
haps more clearly defined. 

He does not anticipate that the race question as 
between the English-speaking and Dutch-speaking popu- 
lations will last for long; it is a question of a few more 
generations. The colour question will be more difficult 
to solve, involving as it does the defence of the heritage 
of Western Civilisation. 

But the gravest problem of all, in his opinion, is that 
concerning the replacement of South Africa’s diminishing 
asset, its mineral wealth. When that wealth will be fin- 
ally exhausted is doubtful, but exhaustion sooner or 
later is certain, and every effort therefore, he thinks, 
should be made to keep down the already large Public 
Debt and State expenditure. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Mr. J. F. Finn, who has had twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence of lecturing and of training men and women in 
making speeches, is the author of an amusing little book 
on “ The Brighter Side of Public Speaking ” (Hutchin- 
son’s, 4/6). In this he gives much useful advice on the 
art of speech-making, treating the subject in a humorous 
manner and illustrating his points with numerous anec- 


dotes. In this way he shows us the “ brighter side ”’ of 
what is often a sore trial both to the speaker and his 
audience. 


THE LAW’S COMPLEXITIES 


The average individual knows little about the law 
and its rather tiresome complexities ; yet occasions often 
arise when even an elementary knowledge would save the 
commission of costly mistakes. It is to meet a need of 
this kind and to put the ordinary citizen on his guard in 
connection with “‘ things that may happen to anyone ” 
that “‘ Solicitor ** has compiled a simply written useful 
book called “‘ The Citizen and the Law ”’ (Routledges, 
7s. 6d.). 

The identity of this particular Solicitor is dis- 
closed by a reference on page 89 of his book to a 
murder being committed in his house by a boy of 16, 
This was the Brinton Kennels case, in which a kennel 
boy murdered a kennel maid in the absence of his master 
and mistress on holiday in Brighton. Clearly the author 
must be Mr. C. L. Hodgkinson, a well-known Walsall 
solicitor, who has just been appointed President of his 
local Chamber of Commerce. His book should admirably 
fulfil its purpose. 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Animal psychology must always be a subject of 
absorbing interest to anyone who gives serious thought 
to the factors of heredity, instinct and circumstance that 
govern the behaviour of wild birds and beasts. Mr. Doug- 
las Gordon has made a life-long study of such matters, 
and therefore his book ‘‘ Wisdom in the Wild” (John 
Murray, 7s. 6d.) constitutes a valuable addition to the 
works of this description that are already available to 
the student. It is an admirable book ; no sentimentality 
mars its balance and wisdom, yet every page reveals the 
author’s genuine love of all furred and feathered creatures 
and his sympathy with them, as well as his wide know- 
ledge of their habits and mentality. 


NEW LIGHT ON ROUSSEAU 


Dr. A. Cobban, Lecturer in History in the Armstrong 
College of the University of Durham, was the author 
recently of a remarkably illuminating study of Edmund 
Burke’s political and social philosophy. As a sort of 
sequel to this book he has now written another entitled 
‘‘Rousseau and the Modern State.” 

In this new work he sets out to separate what 
Rousseau really said from what he is generally believed 
to have said. Rousseau’s political philosophy has been 
the subject of many varied interpretations; he has been 
depicted as the apostle of individual rights on the one 
hand and as the upholder of the absolute State on the 
other. 

Dr. Cobban attempts a thorough analysis of Rousseau’s 
political ideas and arrives at the conclusion that his 
political theory starts with the individual and ends with 
the individual. At the same time ‘“‘Roussean does not 
conceive that the individual can as a matter of actual 
fact exist apart from the community, but believes that 
unless the community is so organised as to endow him 
with the possibility of moral freedom and liberty he will 
know neither of these, and that therefore in practice 
the State has a certain priority to the individual. But 
this priority is justifiable only in so far as the State does 
actively develop the individual’s moral personality and 
secure his liberty.” 

Dr. Cobban also holds that Rousseau’s is in the mod- 
ern world the first and still one of the most complete 
attempts to discuss the relationship between the individ- 
ual and the community. He anticipates that his inter- 

retation of Rousseau’s philosophy will meet with crit- 
icism and he has been careful to safegvard himself by 
ample quotations from or references to Roussean’s writ- 
ings. Altogether a scholarly book distinguished for 
lucidity both in thought and style. 
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LONDON’S MOST MODERN PHARMACY 


ee gives you personal attention and service 


Twenty steps from Piccadilly Circus—and you'll find the most 

up-to-date Pharmacy in London. Not only up-to-date in design, 

but also in service. Your prescriptions will be ready in half the 

time when you bring them here. And the range of toilet- 
ries, perfumes, etc., is quite the best in town. 


DORLAND HOUSE 
Pharmacy 


LOWER REGENT STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
A 2 hour Kodak Development Service 


A REALLY SAFE 


INVESTMENT 


SHARES ISSUED 


EQUIVALENT TO 
£5 .3.3% 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH 
A VERY LARGE PRO- 


PORTION OF RESERVES 
Mortgage Advances 
: exceed - £560,000 


NORWICH 
BUILDING 
SOCI Due to Shareholders - £523,000 


FULL DETAILS of the advanteges offered to Investors or 
Borrowers ure given in an interesting booklet-—Free on request 


HEAD OFFICE: 


CALL or 34 (17) Prince of Wales Rd., 
WRITE Norwich 
Sec., G. G. CROOK, F.C.A. 
London Office : 


16 City Road, E.C.1 


AN ILL-FATED KING 


LARENDON, who knew Charles I., has left 
us what can be regarded as a just estimate 
of that ill-fated monarch. 

He was the worthiest gentleman, the best master, 
the best friend, the best husband, the best father, and 
the best Christian that the age in which he lived pro- 
duced. And if he were not the best king, if he were 
without some parts and qualities which have maie 
some Kings great and happy, no other Prince was ever 
unhappy who was possessed of half his virtues and 
endowments, and so much without any kind of vice. 
Mr. Joshua Brookes has now attempted what he 

calls ‘“‘ A Vindication of Charles I’’ (Hurst and 
Blackett, 18/-, with 16 illustrations). With muca 
of his contentions and general argument everyone 
must agree, though his book can hardly claim any 
historical value. 

Charles I’s_ private character was above 
reproach; as King he was not as arbitrary and 
despotic as Henry VIII or Elizabeth or even as 
the Lord Protector Cromwell; his trial was a sheer 
mockery ; and the dignity and courage of his end- 
ing must impress Posterity as they impressed his 
contemporaries. 

He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 
as Andrew Marvell duly recorded. 


The Cause of His Downfall 

But it was the lack of those ‘‘ parts and quali- 
ties’? to which Clarendon refers that was the 
cause of Charles I’s undoing. 

Mr. Brookes clearly recognises this when he 
says: ‘‘ Charles was unpopular because he was 
always associated with persons or causes that were 
distasteful to the mass of his subjects.”’ . 

The whole course of English history shows 
that much is forgiven to the Ruler who knows how 
to rule and to promote the prosperity of his coun- 
try. Henry VIII was, according to modern stand- 
ards, a monster of cruelty, but he was the master 
of his own kingdom, was respected abroad and in 
throwing down the gauntlet to the Pope might 
well have seemed to be fighting the battle of Eng- 
land’s independence. Elizabeth and Cromwell 
were both identified in the public mind with 
England’s rise to greatness. 

It was Charles’ misfortune to succeed ‘‘the 
wisest fool in Christendom.’’ Charles’ own 
weaknesses merely served still further to lower the 
prestige of the Monarchy. 

For the superstitious, who believe in omens, 
Mr. Brookes has collected the following curious 
facts: 

At Charles’ accession the Royal Herald 
declared him to be ‘‘ the rightful and dubitable 
heir.”” At his Coronation service the text of the 
sermon was: ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee the crown of life.’” On the same 
occasion Charles chose white instead of purple 
for his coronation robe. This ‘‘ has been consid- 
ered a foreshadowing of the snow that covered 
his coffin at Windsor.” 

Bernini saw in Van Dyck’s portrait of Charles 
indications of a violent end. 

Finally, Charles’ standard when erected at Not- 
tingham blew down and the top of his cane fell 
off during his trial at Westminster Hall. 
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Should a Producer Act? 


By Russell Gregory 


My Lady Wears a White Cockade. Embassy 
By Ronald Gow. 


SHOULD very much like to be able to say that 
I Mr. Ronald Gow had brought it off this time, 
but I am afraid he has not. His play about the 
Young Pretender, middle-aged and disillusioned, 
being persuaded against his will to lead another 
rebellion is so nearly first-rate that it is exasperat- 
ing to have to characterise it as an artistic failure. 
The dialogue all the way through is excellent and 
there are some clever and unusual twists in the 
third act. Ifthe ending of the play had been 
different 1 should have had another tale to tell. 

Isobel Elsom gave one of the best performances 
of her life as the lady who uses her husband’s 
money to finance the Prince. The play is worth 
seeing for her alone. Charles Carson as a blunt 
statesman gave of his very best, which is saying a 
good deal. 

Henry Oscar as the Pretender gave a quiet and 
restrained performance, excellent in its way but 
almost too pianissimo to hold the stage for an 
entire evening. He also produced in his usual 
efficient manner. I have always thought it a great 
mistake for a producer to take a leading part in his 
production. It seems to me that his performance 
invariably suffers simply because he is unable ever 
to see the play as a complete entity. 


The Open-Air Theatre Regents Park 


It was unfortunate that the drought decided to 
take a night off on the evening when I went 
to see Bernard Shaw’s jen d’ esprit in Regent’s 
Park. Even Shaw cannot hold one’s attention when 
he has to compete with the elements. The beating 
of the rain on the roof of the marquee in which the 
onlookers were sheltered combined with the solid 
sheet of water which interposed itself between the 
actors and audience made both hearing and seeing 
difficult. 

“* The Six of Calais ’’ appeared to be the usual 
Shavian jest at which one either rocks with laughter 
or smiles forcedly with an inward shudder. 
“* Androells and the Lion,’’ I regret to say, was 
presumably still going on long after I had retired 
to bed with a hot toddy and a distinctly ominous 
feeling at the back of the nose. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that I enjoyed 
‘“‘ Joan”? by Michael Martin-Harvey best of all. 
To start with it is a ballet, which relieved one of 
the effort of listening, and in any case the dancing 
of Nini Theilade is a joy to watch. 


Podrecca’s Piccoli 


Royalty Theatre 


I can think of no more useful experience for 
any actor than to go to the Royalty Theatre and 
learn how to act. What brilliant artists these 
puppets are! Here are no mannerisms, but real 
acting, acting which depends for its effect on its 
own intrinsic worth rather than on the fanatical 


flattery of female fans or the painstaking and 
highly paid efforts of a publicity agent. 

If some of our leading revue artists and 
comedians would but see ‘‘ Impressions of 
Hollywood’? or ‘‘ The Concert Party’ they 
might decide to give up their profession and earn 
an honest living. Even if they did not they might 
learn how pathetically funny they are themselves. 

It is churlish to criticise such an exquisite 
entertainment as the “‘ Piccoli,’ but my enjoy- 
ment would have*been even greater if the singers 
had not been visible while the miniature per- 
formance was in progress. 


Criterion Theatre 
By Aimee and Philip Stuart. 

Amiee and Philip Stuart’s charming play has 
had several changes in the cast since I first saw it 
some months ago. Owen Nares, Dora Gregory 
and Barbara Everest are the newcomers. I 
enjoyed the play even more on the occasion of my 
second visit than when I saw it on its second night. 
It would be useless to compare the performances 
of the three artists whom I have mentioned above 
with Godfrey Tearle, Muriel Aked and Helen 
Haye; their methods are entirely different, but 
each in its way is equally effective. 

Far more interesting to me was the tremendous 
improvement in the work of Antoinette Cellier. If 
one may be allowed a paradox, she has matured 
while still remaining ‘‘ Sixteen.’’ Alexis France 
as the fourteen-year-old has not been so fortunate. 
She has succumbed to the almost overwhelming 
temptation to overact. Three months ago she was a 
child in her early teens: she is now giving a 
supremely clever impersonation of a child in her 
teens. As for H. G. Stoker, I refuse to believe 
that he is an actor; he is obviously a doctor with 
the most perfect orchestra side manner. 


St. Joan. 


Sixteen. 


Embassy 
By George Bernard Shaw. 


St. Joan demands a long cast and it would be 
ridiculous to expect a perfect all-round perform- 
ance of a difficult work from twenty-four students, 
ten of whom are in their first term. I have praised 
the work of William Devlin on more than one 
occasion, also that of Sara Luce and I find myself 
in the position of handing them both yet another 
bouquet. I wish Mr. Devlin the best of luck in his 
professional career and I a disappointed to think 
that Miss Luce is going to grace her native Amer- 
ican stage rather than our own. 


ig IS IN YOUR POWER to help to bring health 
and happiness into a child’s life. ONE 
GUINEA wiil send a poor or crippled child to the 
sea or country for a fortnight’s glorious holiday. 
—Please send your gift, large or small, to the 
SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY and R. 8. U., John 
Kirk House, 32, John Street, London, W.C.1. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LLOYD GEORGE MEMOIRS 


SIR,—I am glad to see the correspondence in your 
columns regarding Mr. Lloyd George’s war memoirs. 

One aspect of the matter that seems to have escaped 
notice so far and is, I think, of some importance is how 
far is an ex-Prime Minister entitled to make use of all 
the information that came to him while directing the 
affairs of the State in a great national crisis in order to 
laud his own efforts and decry those of other men who 
were also working for the State and facing death for it? 

There was, if I remember right, a certain amount of 
fuss made over the late Lord Birkenhead’s journalistic 
enterprise while he was still holding office under the 
Crown. As a result, some more stricter rules were laid 
down in regard to Ministerial conduct. 


Mr. Lloyd George, of comrse, is no longer a Minister 
of the Crown. But ought he to be allowed quite the 
license he seems to have to make public use of such 
information as suits his own purpose and as came to him 
in his capacity as Prime Minister? 


Ought there not to be stricter rules also for ex- 
Ministers ? R. S. HAMMERTON. 
1, Bentinck Street, 


Our Amateur Strategists 


SIR,—As one who suffered in the front line from Brass 
Hat stupidity, I naturally have a certain amount of sym- 
pathy with latter-day disclosures of some of the follies to 
which the fighting line was exposed. 

But there is, of course, another side to the question. 
Many of the mistakes made were due to the inevitable 
fog of war, to seemingly reliable information that was 
quite wrong, to the not surprising inability to judge cor- 
rectly between varying needs of a vastly extended front. 

It is easy now, and was easy during all stages of the 
war, for arm-chair critics in Whitehall to point out the 
mistakes that were made and to suggest how they might 
have been avoided. Also, without the carrying out of 
particular strategical schemes, it is quite impossible to 
test their actual practicality. 


No one disputes Mr. Lloyd George’s great services to 
the country during the war; but one may be excused 
perhaps for wondering whether his capacity for criticis- 
ing everyone’s work but his own was not during the war 
an additional anxiety to those who were doing their best 
to ensure the success of our arms. 


Regent’s Park Rd., N.W.8. ANOTHER SOLDIER. 


The True Germany 


SIR,—It is refreshing to read your condemnation of 
the mistakenly inspired comments of some of those who 
have suddenly had their eyes opened about Germany, 
and admit that they may have been guilty of errors of 
judgment. 

Why one whom you so frankly term “ egregious ” 
should have been selected to broadcast his views on for- 
eign affairs to the general public has always puzzled me. 

I am one of those whom you group with G.K.C., and 
have openly recognised the German characteristics, 
including brutality, which are now being displayed. 

I have had published replies to some of those wilfully 
blind commentators. And while I have always made 
the point that no one wishes to harbour animosity, I 
have always insisted that it is equally undesirable to 
close ones eyes to lamentable truths. 

I was in Germany for a long time after the war, and 
was given much inside information regarding the coming 
years. ARTHUR DAVID. 


Germany’s wish for “ Security” 


_ SIR,—Has the Baroness von der Goltz forgotten that 
in August, 1914 Germany had Security, over and above 
her neighbours. 


So, like a thief in the night, she violated her “‘scrap of 


paper’ with Belgium, and laid the cities — and those of 
France in ruins ! 

These nations remember that ‘‘ once a German always 
a German ’’; therefore they feel they have a greater need 
of security than has the aggressor. MEMORABILIA. 


Cycling Anthology 


SIR,—Would yon kindly permit me to invite the collab- 
oration of your readers in the compilation of a cycling 
and motor cycling anthology? In their reading, lovers 
of these two pastimes will doubtless have come across 
many interesting references in histories, biographies, 
travel books and general literature. 

The anthology I have in mind will bring together short 
quotations from prose and verse and will seek to trace 
the history of the pastimes and be an entertaining liter- 
ary record. 

I should be exceedingly grateful to any of your readers 
who would send me a postcard putting me on the track 
of their favourite quotations. H. N. WATLING. 
Clinton House, Kenilworth. 


Englishmen and Scots 


SIR,—I appreciate your paper and am in general 
accord with its views. 

Particularly I agree that the weakening of our Navy 
and Army etc., involves loss of power for peace and 
invites aggression. Incidentally, it also increases unem- 
ployment, as do the Estate Duties which involve living 
on capital and are bad finance. 

Coming to your issue of 5th May, I endorse your 
remarks regarding the Duke of Atholl, Patriotism, and 
“Scraps of Paper,” but, let me ask : Why do yon imitate 
the De Valera separatists in ignoring our Acts of British 
Union? 

Scotsmen are outstandingly patriotic to King, Country 
and Empire and we have a little old capital we rather 
love; but we are not Englishmen and your call to 
England and Englishmen has an obsolete, exclusive, 
almost repellant air. 


The unity of the whole British Isles is surely highly 
desirable, a logical necessity to our full development. 
Val, Transvaal, W. ALEx. STEWART, 

South Africa. Capt. T.D. 

[The trouble is to find one expression to include all 
loyal subjects of the King. ‘‘Briton’’ is a trifle archaic. 
However, in our references to ‘‘ Englishmen ”’ we never 
meant to exclude the patriotic Scot.—Ep. ]. 


The Old Man of the Sea 


SIR,—Most of us remember the unpleasant old party, 
the old man of the sea, who, having persuaded Sinbad to 
give him a back, not only rode his victim, but nearly 
strangled him to death. Mr. Baldwin seems playing 
just this part by the Conservative Party. 


If the issues were fairly put, does any one believe that 
the majority of the Conservatives would vote for the ruin 
of India, and for endless attempts to save that futile 
Disarmament Conference instead of providing us quickly 
with the aeroplanes that are absolutely essential for our 
own safety ? ° 

We have been promised that our air force shall be 
brought up to parity with that of other nations? When 
are the orders going to be given? 


One thing is quite certain. If Fascism, for good 
or for evil, comes into power, Mr. Baldwin will 
have done more than any one person to put him there. 
If Conservatives do not like this prospect, there is but 
a single way to avoid it. Get rid at once of the strangle- 
hold of this Old Man of the Sea, and choose a REAL 
Conservative to lead us. WINIFRED ROBERTS. 


Mrleigh, Ipplepen, Newton Abbot. 
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Help for the Herring Industry 


LADY Houston, 


May I offer a word of thanks to you for your valuable 
help to the herring fishing industry? 

I am not directly interested in this personally, but in 
my journeyings in Scotland I have learned: much of the 
hardships endyred by these folk, through the falling off, 
and sometimes complete failure, of the fishing. 

It should be no hardship for your wishes to be carried 
out by everyone. 

There are few articles of diet so appetising and so splen- 
didly nourishing as the modest herring. 

ARTHUR REES. 

249, Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


The British Legion 

SIR,—As a member of many years’ standing I was 
delighted to read your straight words about the British 
Legion. I and many others know that the Legion is 
tied to Whitehall and will not adopt any fighting tactics 
to secure justice for the ex-service men. 

But I was shocked to read the charge that Poppy Day 
money was spent in paying the legal expenses of an 
individual member of Headquarters who was threat- 
ened with a libel action. If this is true someone should 
be brought to book. If it is not true the Legion Head- 
quarters shonld say so. LEGIONARY. 
London, N. 4. 


What the Legion Is and Ought To Be 
SIR,—Your attack on the British Legion will, it is 
hoped, induce the leaders to make it clear to the pub- 
lic that the Legion is an ex-Service benevolent institu- 
tion, the chief object of which is to collect half a million 
sterling on Poppy Day—the cost of administration of 
which can be seen in the Annual Report. 


They will, I trust, make it clear that they are no longer _ 


interested in the objects outlined in their Charter, seeing 
that the Legion is non-political and therefore not per- 
mitted to approach Parliament nor the Ministers, except 
as suppliants. 

It is right that they shonld make their position clear, 
and leave to some other organisation the duty of securing 
permanent occupations on the land and in other indus- 
tries at home and overseas which were promised should 
be found when we returned from the War. 

And seeing that deputations to the Prime Minister and 
the Minister of Pensions have failed to secure adjustment 
of pension claims which have been in the charge of 
Legion leaders for years, the latter will doubtless wel- 
come political action in these matters by another body 
which would decline to be kicked to heel by Whitehall. 


F. D. Bone. 
Ludgate House, 107, Fleet Street. 


Steel Traps Bill 


SIR,—If anybody has any further doubts about the 
cruelty of the steel-toothed trap, let him stand for a short 
time after dark at the corner of some field in England, 
where these traps have been set; for our law still allows 
many persons to set steel traps in the open. 

The piteous cries of rabbits borne across the field on the 
quiet summer air will convince him. He need not wait 
for any ocular demonstration by daylight. 

If such a scene could be enacted, for one day only, in 
some London park, the public outcry raised would be so 
great that legislation would at once have to be passed 
to put a stop to it. The torture of the steel trap is indeed 
akin to that of the thumbscrew of medieval times, which 
crushed the bone until the marrow oozed out. 

The University of London Animal Welfare Society, 68, 
Torrington Square, has now drafted a bill for Parliament 
to abolish the common steel trap altogether. May I hope 
that it will receive the support which such a measure 
undoubtedly deserves? The steel-toothed trap is no 
longer necessary, as there are now efficient and humane 
substitutes for all animals. 

C. VAN DER Byt (Major) 
(The Humane Trapping Campaign). 
Wappenham, Towcester, Northants. 


OR those poor 
children of 
the slums who 
never get a 
chance to leave 
their sordid 
dwellings, a 
holiday by the 
sea or in the 
country means 
joy untold. 


Will You Lend A Hand According 
To Your Means? 


You will buy smiles 
£5 by d : and much pleasure for 
and those, who deserving 
; Weeks’ holiday. : it well, will lack this 
send s: ‘ 

: £ motherand: happiness unless you 
; baby for a week.: give it. 


Gifts for the Fresh Air Fund welcomed 
by Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief 
Sec., 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES 


What 


YoU 
do? 


A boy of seven—thrashed with a dog lead, 
tied to a back kitchen mangle from morning 
to night—or, for a change, locked in a coal 
cellar without food, or kept in a bath of 
cold water. 


That was one child helped by the N.S.P.C.C. 
108,918 children came under its care last year. 
Not all so brutally treated, but thousands— 
many of them mere babies—neglected, exposed 
to all kinds of danger, moral and physical, 
and deprived of all home love. 


The sympathy and — — would like to give 
to these wretched children can be given 
through The National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. Its 263 “Children’s 
Men” seek to ensure an endurable life for 
every child. 


PLEASE HELP NOW by sending a gift to 
Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bt., Hon. Treasurer, or 
to William J. Elliott, Director, Victory House, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. Chairman: 
The Viscount Ullswater, G.C.B. 


N-S-P-C-C 
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Investment Strength 


Brewing Industry's Recovery 
[By Our City Editor] 


LMOST at the height of the holiday season, 
Stock Markets have settled down to a 
degree of steadiness due in part to lack of 

business. Since a year ago there has been a 
recovery in security prices generally, but the out- 
standing feature is the strength of investment 
stocks as the result of continued cheap money in 
this country and the absence of any outlet for it 
abroad. In the past year the 3} per cent. War 
Loan has risen from 99 to 1044; and let it be 
admitted that in 1931 the City as a whole expected 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s new 3} per cent. stock 
would by now be standing considerably below the 
issue price of 100. In the past year also the 3} per 
cent. Conversion Loan has risen from 99} to 105, 
the 4 per cent. Funding Loan from 109% to 1158, 
and 23 per cent. Consols from 72} to 808. 

These rises have reduced the yield on British 
Government stocks to an average of something 
like 8 per cent. Actually the 3} per cent. War 
Loan returns 38 per cent. ‘‘ flat’? or £3 4s. 6d. 
per cent. allowing for redemption. The yield on 
34 per cent. Conversion is much about the same 
and the return on 4 per cent. Funding Loan is only 
£3 3s. 6d. per cent. to redemption but nearly 3} 
per cent. “‘ flat,’’ owing to the big premium in the 
present price. For the Government stocks stand- 
ing below or around par the yield is under 3 per 
cent. except in the case of the ‘‘ irredeemables ”’ 
such as Old Consols which return £3 Qs. per cent., 
a yield attractive only to those who cannot invest 
in anything less secure. 


Discount Companies’ Shares 

The attractions of bank shares have been men- 
tioned in this column and there hasbeen good buy- 
ing in this section of the market on the strength 
of the.satisfactory half-vear’s accounts. Less con- 
spicuous, but no less attractive, are the issues of 
the three London Discount Companies, highly 
important institutions in London’s Money Market 
and soundy managed both as to their discount 
business and their investment policy. Yields of 
over 4 per cent. are obtainable on all their issues 
save the preference shares of Alexander’s Dis- 
count Company which return only £3 18s. 9d. 
per cent. Alexander’s £2 shares, £1 paid-up, 
give just over 43 per cent. and the company has a 
reserve fund equal in afnount to the paid-up cap- 
ital. The National Discount Company’s fully- 
paid 10 per cent. maximum Gividend shares give 
nearly £4 2s. per cent. on the money as an invest- 
ment, while the ‘“‘ B ’”’ shares, £7 10s., denomin- 
ation, £2 10s. paid-up, return 4% per cent. Here 
again the Reserve Fund is equal to the paid-up 
capital and as in the case of the clearing banks the 
liability should hardly be a deterrent to intending 
investors. The largest of the three companies, the 
Union Discount Company of London Ltd., Ras £5 


shares on which £2 10s. is paid-up and these 
return rather over 4} per cent., the company hav- 
ing a reserve of £1,750,000 as compared with a 
paid-up capital of £1,250,000. 


Threlfall’s Brewery Recovery 

At the meeting of Threlfall’s Brewery Company 
a year ago the Chairman was distinctly cautious 
regarding prospects for the year 1933-34, express- 
ing the view that recovery from the damage in- 
flicted by the excessive taxation was certain to be 
slow. The profit figures for the past year, how- 
ever, show that a good recovery has already been 
made, for net profit amounted to £237,470 com- 
pared with £220,804 for the previous year and the 
dividend is raised from 14 per cent. for the year to 
15 per cent. The preference and ordinary divid- 
ends absorb £232,767 leaving the balance to be 
carried forward nearly £5,000 higher at £339,574. 
The balance-sheet is a strong one with cash and 
investments amounting to £346,772. 


Brewery Investments 


The improvement in Threlfall’s results is in 
keeping with the experience generally of the Brew- 
ery companies since the remission of the excessive 
taxation originally imposed in the Snowden sec- 
ond budget of 1931 and serves to draw attention to 
the attractions of Brewery stocks and shares as 
investments. Threlfall’s themselves on the basis 


of the higher dividend of 15 per cent. for the past 


year return about £4 12s. per cent. at their price 
of 65s., but there is obviously a good chance of a 
higher dividend for the company was able to pay 
17 per cent. for 1931-82. The company has also a 
6 per cent. preference share which is a sound 
security, the dividend being covered about eight 
times, but these are rarely on the market. 

There are, however, one or two interesting 
shares on offer in the preference list, about 2,000 
of H. & G. Simonds 6} per cent. preference being 
available at 29s. 3d. to yield about £4 9s. on the 
money, a fair return in view of the fact that the 
dividend was shown to be covered about 3} times 
by last year’s earnings. Returns of over 49 per 
cent. are obtainable on small amounts of Fremlin’s 
7} per cent. preference at 31s., Arrol’s 4 per cent. 
preference at 16s. 3d. and Tamplin’s ‘‘ B ”’ prefer- 
ence at 30s. 6d. These are 7} per cent., the divid- 
end being twice covered in the accounts recently 
issued. The return is actually £4 18s. 4d. per cent. 


ANNUITIES 


To suit all circumstances. Entire loss of capital 
not necessary. 7} per cent. at age 62. Write, 
giving age and sex, 

A. H. CLARKE, 


27, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
Tel.: Whitehall 9631. 
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Making Films a Fine Art 


By Alan Mairaine 


HESE are the days when the film enters the 
T doldrums. In the glare of the sun the 
‘big shots” are silent. The new releases are of 
indifferent quality, and pictures of promise are 
withheld until England is again under the weather. 
The atmosphere is too warm, the sky far too blue 
for a picture like Jew Siiss, which Gaumont-British 
finished some months ago. All is comparatively 
quiet on the celluloid front. 

But the public’s loss is the critics gain. The 
critic is able, for once, to sit back and survey the 
contemporary scene. Away from the incessant 
flicker and racket he can adjust his perspective. 
He can examine what the cinema is achieving, and 
how far the aspirations of yester-year are still only 
aspirations. 

For the cinema has unlimited scope, the union 
of visual image, movement and sound has 
tremendous possibilities, artistic and sociological. 
This union is one of the few completed desirable 
products of our machine age. It depended on the 
developments of science in the same way that 
painting depended on the mingling of oil and 
pigment. The machine has made a new art 
possible. 

But engineering has now done enough. The 
camera has been taught sufficient tricks, and our 
sound apparatus is more than realistic. You can 


watch a train passing through a field actually” 


COMPANY MEETING 


FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY 
Unwarranted and Unfair Competition 


The annual general meeting of Furness, Withy & Co., 
Itd., was held on Wednesday last, the 25th instant, at 
Furness House, London, E.C. 

The Lord Essendon, who presided, said that it was 
with great regret that the directors had made the decision 
not to recommend the payment of any dividend on the 
ordinary share capital, more particularly as this was the 
first occasion for more than forty years on which they 
had failed to do so. At the same time, it was in the 
interests of the shareholders themselves that the Com- 
pany’s resources should be conserved. Their past record 
was the best possible justification of the conservative 
policy they had always pursued and of which sharehold- 
ers had had the benefit. The profit for the year was 
£378,164, compared with £379,674. Their subsidiary and 
associated companies had contributed substantially to 
their profits, and on the whole had emerged from a diffi- 
cult year with reasonably satisfactory results. The 
Pacific trade to the United Kingdom had been disappoint- 
ing. They had upwards of £2,000,000 capital employed in 
that trade in ships specially built for the service and 
partly owned by the Company and by a subsidiary. The 
volume of traffic was restricted by the import tariff on 
fresh fruit. They had, however, also been subjected to 
competition, which he could only describe as unwarranted 
and unfair. 

It was common knowledge that a section of the ship- 
ping industry had been compelled to seek assistance from 
the Government in the same way as many other indus- 
tries had had to seek protection. The President of the 
Board of Trade had announced the Government’s inten- 
tion to set aside a sum of £2,000,000 primarily for the 
assistance of the tramp section of the industry. The 
industry was appreciative of the help which was thus 
offered and would do its utmost to-comply with the 
conditions imposed. The report was adopted, ; 


hundreds of miles distant; and when you listen 
to a lover’s kiss you know that the ecstasy is pro- 
duced by knocking two pieces of wood together. 

There is not the slightest objection to these 
manoeuvres. A creator may obtain an effect in any 
way he likes, however fantastic, deceptive or 
prosaic. The point is that pictures have advanced 
at a breakneck speed mechanically, and that the 
human imagination has been woefully outstripped. 
It rests with the imagination whether motion 
pictures become one of the constructive arts or 
remain merely an efficient entertainment industry. 
We are still the gods over the machine. 

The immediate outlook is not unpromising. The 
time has come, it seems, when film magnates are 
prepared to build pictures round subjects of 
importance, and give the work of direction to men 
who have been proved equal to it. Pictures will 
no longer be made by people who happen to be 
at a loose end. There will be less sheer purpose- 
lessness, fewer hackneyed scenarios and _ less 
vulgar glitter. The discerning will be able to 
choose a rewarding film with almost as much 
security as they choose a book. 

Already this state is being approached. Pictures 
like Hi-Nellie and Looking For Trouble tell a 
story and give you as well a glimpse of the inner 
working of part of the community. The former 
shows you a newspaper office, the latter the men | 
who repair telephone troubles. In addition, each is 
rapid, efficient and very amusing. 

Wings Over Everest, the film of the flight 
financed by Lady Houston, points an eloquent 
finger in another direction. The director has 
demonstrated how a piece of actual human 
endeavour can be made the subject of a vivid and 
absorbing pictorial narrative. It is being shown 
at the Polytechnic. 

Now come The House of Connelly (Fox) at the 
Regal and Poil de Carotte at the Academy to 
satisfy yet a different mood. Each is like the 
leisurely type of novel that relies for its effect on 
an accumulation of small incident. Issues are 
submerged by details. Unfortunately neither is 
sufficiently worked out to carry conviction, but they 
indicate a profitable and pleasing avenue for 
experiment. 

A much surer touch is to be found in It 
Happened One Night. Though based on a trifling 
story this picture was so expertly handled by 
Frank Capra that it is still the most charming film 
of the year. It was conceived on a note of gaiety 
that is too occasional in the Cinema. We are 
used to hilarity, efficient buffoonery, even wit, but 
only rarely do we feel the stimulus that springs 
from poetry. 

This, then, is what the cinema most urgently 
lacks: the transmuting touch of the poetic 
imagination. Without it the making of pictures 
must remain a science instead of becoming an art. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford Street (Ger. 2981) 
ROBERT LYNEN in 
POIL DE CAROTTE’ 


and Rene Clair’s 


‘AN ITALIAN STRAW HAT’ w 
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BROADCASTING NOTES 
This Glut of Noise 


By Alan Howland 


O™ of these days when we are being wheeled 
about in our bath-chairs by our grand- 
children, we shall be asked some very pertinent 
questions about broadcasting. One of them, | 
imagine, will be, ‘‘ How is it, my dear Grand- 
father, that broadcasting, from being a mere play- 
thing in the early ’20’s became a necessity in the 
early ’30’s?’’ Some of us, I expect, will in reply 
waggle our beards in a very learned way and say 
‘* Ah-h’”’ and with our horny hands pull the 
blankets more tightly round our withered limbs. 
Others of us, no doubt, having been lulled into a 
coma by the strains of the Theatre Orchestra 
emitted from our pocket wireless set, will but stir 
restlessly in our sleep. Even the grandest old 
man of us all will not be able to give an adequate 
reply. 

For why is it considered essential for there to 
be a programme during every hour from midday 
to midnight? What evidence is there that even 
a reasonably large minority of people desire this 
glut of noise? As far as I am able to ascertain, 
my parents and grand-parents and their respective 
contemporaries did not leave their work to attend 
inferior orchestral concerts during the morning. 
They managed to make quite a reasonable lunch 
without the accompaniment of a jazz band and 
they seemed to rub along pretty well during the 
afternoon although there was no quintet to soothe 
their savage breasts. And yet they were quite 
decent people. 


A B.B.C. Soporific 


This craze for incessant entertainment of one 
sort or another is a confession of weakness. The 
modern generation refuses to make its own 
pleasures and weak-mindedly relies on the B.B.C. 
to provide it with a soporific. The B.B.C., to its 
own shame, fosters this outlook on life by dishing 
up noise after noise at every conceivable hour. 


It was with alarm not untinged with horror that 
I learned that the B.B.C. intends to fill in the 
hours between 10.30 a.m.—or there-abouts—and 
midday, hours which are now mercifully silent, 
with cheap noise. Heaven only knows, the hours 
between midday and 7 p.m., always excepting the 
transmissions to schools, are cluttered up with 
pretty pitiable stuff. Studio orchestras, cinema 
orchestras, adenoidal sopranos, cinema organists 
who persist in exploiting the ‘‘ warm-strawberry- 
ice ’’’ stop, assault our ears and do their best to 
degrade our taste. 


It should by now have become obvious to the 
meanest intelligence at Broadcasting House — if 
there be such a thing—that what is needed is not 
more broadcasting but better broadcasting. There 
will always be a minority which wants dance music 
or strangulated tenors at the most impossible 
hours, and every time the B.B.C. gives way to 
these half dozen nit-wits it depletes its own-finan- 
cial resources and thereby lowers the general 
standard of all the programmes it transmits. 


MUSIC NOTES 


Mass Murder of Music 


By Herbert Hughes 
STRONG side-light on musical education 
in London was to be observed at the Royal 
College of Music one evening last week. | 
am not alone in thinking there is far too much 
musical ‘‘ training ’’ in this country, far too many 
young people being brought up to the hopeless- 
ness of an over-crowded and unwanted profession. 
To know that the best survive and come out top— 
if they are lucky — is also to know that the very 
good, very competent, second-best, full of ideal- 
ism, are submerged, eking out some sort of living 
goodness knows how. (A Society for the Pre- 
vention of Music to Children would help to avert 
many a tragedy). 

And this side-light business ? Here in the august 
setting of the college hall was a parade of young 
people in various stages of musical ‘‘education,”’ 
not pupils of the R.C.M., but pupils of pupils of 
the R.C.M., drawn from certain Elementary and 
Secondary Schools of the London County Council. 
These pupils of the R.C.M., themselves in course 
of training, are permitted to try it on the dog, so 
to speak ; to coach, in approved fashion, children 
of the L.C.C. schools in the execution and inter- 
pretation of all sorts of fine music from Bach to 
Vaughan Williams, from Lully to Herbert How- 
ells. Officially this was*a Junior Exhibitioners’ 
Concert, the terminal climax in a training course 
for teachers, and the twentieth concert in its series. 
Officially, therefore, it was a report of progress, 
teachers and taught straining every muscle to be 
at their best. And what of that best? Was it to 
be taken as the best that Wandsworth or Chelsea 
or Whitechapel or some other London Borough 
could produce in the circumstances, as a potenti- 
ally serious contribution to the art and practice of 
music in this country, as a demonstration of cult- 
ure in the making, or simply as an exhibition of 
teaching qua teaching ? 

The liaison between the College and the L.C.C. 
was certainly a brain-wave of tremendous, even 
endless possibilities. It represented a rich and 
wide field for the budding teacher to exploit under 
careful and wise guidance, and he was evidently 
making the most of his opportunities. But like 
the possibilities the implications, too, were end- 
less. I could only ask myself if this was really and 
truly music that I was listening to? A sturdy 
youngster of ten or so, sawing his way through the 
first movement of a Vivaldi concerto; three young 
people in their early ‘teens taking part in a 
Beethoven trio for violin, ’cello and piano; a 
junior orchestra making incredible sonorities in 
a Minuet of Handel; a charming maiden tack- 
ling Schumann’s ‘ Grillen’’ (from the Phan- 
tasiestiicke) like a he-man—and so on. Was it 
for this that the immortals sweated blood ? 

The side-light was fierce in its illumination ; but 
T could answer none of my own questions satisfac- 
torily. And I was soothed by being told the next 
morning that probably nine out of ten of those 


young music-makers would be warned to avoid the 
profession. 
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